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MITCHELL. 
Mrreuet.! strong brain, quick eye, and steady han’! 
Paithful in service—faultless in command; 
Thou favorite son of science! fit to stand 
Foremost among the sayiours of the land ; 


In that the scholar’s craft, the captain's skill, 
In thee conjoined, work fitting triumphs still; 
And nobler yet the patriotic thrill 

Which guides the master triumphs of thy will! 


God! with a handful of such hearted men 

To beard the wolf of Treason in his den— 

Men quick to plan and strong to act—and then 
Europe shall ring our triumphs back again! 


Onward, my hero! Men shall catch the flame 
Which lights thy soul—and glow again for shame. 
With thee—and such as thee—we shall reclaim 
The morning glory of our empire's fame! 





GENERAL O. M. MITCHELL, 


Wr publish herewith, from a photograph kindly 
furnished by Anson, 589 Broadway, a portrait of 
Gexerat ©. M. Mrrcnecy, whose brilliant ex- 
ploits in Northern Alabama and Mississippi are 
the theme of so much eulogy. 

Ormsspy_M‘Kyicut Mrrcuetr is a native of 
Kentucky, but was appointed to West Point from 
Ohio in 1825. He is about fifty-seven years of age. 
In 1829 he graduated in the same class as the rebel 
Generals Joe Johnson and Lee. He served three 
years as Professor of Mathematics at West Point, 
and was a short while in the army. But in 1832, 
becoming weary of inaction, he resigned his com- 
mission, studied law, and opened an office at Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. From 1834 to 1844 he filled the 
chair of Professor of Mathematics in the Cincinnati 
College, and in 1845 founded the Cincinnati Ob- 
servatory. His love for astronomy induced him 


to devote most of his time to the study of this- 


science. He published several works on the sub- 
ject which.attained considerable popularity ; and 
in 1858, when the troubles in the Dudley Observa- 
tory left it without a manager, he was called to the 
vacant post. Astronomy, however, did not engross 
his time. Like M‘Cie tax, Burnstpr, Curtis, 
and others, he was a railroad man, and for many 
years filled the office of Engineer of the Ohio and 
Mississippi line. He was also at one time Adju- 
tant-General of Ohio. In every position he was re- 
markable for energy, boldness, and thoroughness. 
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the country at all hazards. He was one of the 
speakers at the great meeting om Union Square, 
and his speech was probably the most thrilling 
that was delivered that day,. He said:, 


‘*T owe allegiance to no particular State, and never did, 
and, God helping me, I never will. I owe allegiance te 
the Government of the United States. A poor boy, work- 
ing my way with my own hands, at the age of twelve 
turned out to take care of myself as best I could, and be- 
ginning by earning but four dollars per month. I worked 
my way onward until this glorious Government of the 
United States gave me a chance at the Military Academy 
at West Point. There I landed with my knapsack on my 
back, and, I tell you God's truth, just a quarter of a dollar 
in my pocket. There I swore allegiance to the Govera- 
ment of the United States. I did not abjure the love of my 
own State, nor of my adopted State, but high above that 
was proudly triumphant and predominant my love for 
our common country.” His speech was continued with s 
fervor that held his hearers enthralled, and amidet his re- 
marks the following words also fell from his lips: “* When 
the rebels come to their senses we will receive them with 
open arms; but until that time, while they are trailing 
our glorious banner in the duet, whén they scorn it, con- 
demn it, curse it, and trample it ander foot, I niet smite, 
and in God's name I will emite, and as long as I heve 
etrength I will do it...... I am ready, God help me, to do 
my duty. I am ready to fight injthe ranks or out of the 
ranks. Having been educated in the Academy, having 
been in the army several years, having served as a com. 
mander of a volunteer company for ten years, and having 
served as an Adjutant-General, I feel I am ready for some- 
thing. I only ask to be permitted to act; and in God's 
name, give me something to do!" 


He was appointed Brigadier-General from New 
York, and sent to Kentucky. There he obtained 
command of a division of Buey's army, which was 
the first of our ‘troops im Bowling Green, From 
Nashville he was sent due*south through Mur- 
freesboro and Columbia. Near the latter place 
he left the bulk of his division under one of the 
brigadiers, and with a brigade of infantry, a squad- 
ron of cavalry, and two batteries, he made an ex- 
traordinary forced mareb on Hantsville, which 
place he occupied before the rebels suspected his 
proximity. Ile seized the telegraph office, and, 
it is believed, obtained some useful information in 
the shape of dispatches from and to Beauregard. 
Since then he has been dashing hither and thither 
on the Memphis and Charleston Road, until tow 
(April 25) he holds two hundred miles of the 
line, from Stevenson, Alabama, to Tuscumbia. 
He is one of our most dashing and splendid gen- 
erals, ° 
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OUR SUCCESS. 


AND THIRTY THOUSAND copies. 

number of the paper is read by ten persons—a moderate 
estimate—a million and a quarter people derive in- 
struction and amusement from this journal. It affords 
us no little satisfaction to witness this success, Cer- 
tainly we may say that no effort on our part has been 


We are besides enabled to lay before our readers each 
week several pages of the best reading of the day, in- 
cluding the works of Dickens, Wilkie Collins, and Bul- 
wer. So remarkable a combination of artistic and lit- 
erary excellences has never been presented in any jour- 
nal, either in this country or abroad. 

We think that this Number, for instance, will bear com- 
parison with any number of any paper ever produced 
in the United States or in Europe. 


HARPER’S WEEKLY. 
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DEMOCRACY ON TRIAL. 


URING the Crimean war the late Prince Al- 
bert was furiously abused by the British peo- 
ple for saying, in a public speech, that constitu- 
tional monarchy was on trial. What he meant 
was, that the pending contest would test whether 
it was possible to carry on a great war without 
interfering with the free institutions which were 
established for peace-time. The event proved 
that the British system was equal to the test. 
The war was brought to a successful close with- 
out any violation of the laws established for the 
government of the British empire in time of 
peace. It must be remarked, however, that 
the war was prosecuted at a point several thou- 
sand miles distant from Great Britain; that 
England’s trade with Russia was very limited ; 
that the chief commerce of Great Britain was 
not injured by the war; and that the number of 
individuals whose private interests were affected 
by the war was very small indeed. | 
In these important aspects the pending war 
in this country differs essentially from the Rus- 
sian war, and it is reasonable to assume that its 
bearing on our peace institutions must be widely 
dissimilar. The war is carried on at our own 
doors, with a people most closely allied to us by 
ties of marriage, association, and commerce; it 
has crippled our trade, and gravely impaired our 
industrial energy; and the number of persons 
whose interests are directly affected by it is 
enormous. 
These essential differences explain why it was 
necessary, in this country, to do what was not re- 
quired in England during the contest of 1854-’5; 


/ namely, to suspend the operations of those great 
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free institutions which, in peace-time, are the 
main bulwark of popular liberty. 

It must always be borne in mind by the can- 
did observer that since history began there nev- 
er was such a rebellion as the one we are now 
suppressing. The rebellion of Catiline, to which 
it has been compared, was only able to raise 
5000 men, and of these a large portion had no 
better arms than clubs. The famous rebellions 
which constitute so important a part of the his- 
tory of Great Britain and France were trum- 
pery little disturbances in comparison with the 
Southern insurrection. A faint resemblance 
may be traced between the present contest in 
this country and the religious wars in Europe ; 
but the latter, it will be seen at once on exam- 
ination, were very diminutive prototypes of the 
present struggle. In all the religious wars in 
England and France there was no more bloody 
contest than the Battle of Winchester, which the 
historian will class among the minor fights of 
the present war. History contains no example 
of 8,000,000 people rebelling against 20,000,000 
of their countrymen, and bowing so completely 
to the lead of fanatic leaders as to submit to be 
forced by conscription into military service. 
There never was an instance before of a coun- 
try raising a million of men to fight each other. 
Nor was there ever a war, before the present one, 
which inflicted such wholesale misery upon the 
country which first took up arms; which in- 
volved so fearful an injury to peaceful com- 
merce; which developed so much treachery on 
the part of persons in public employ; which 
brought to light such diabolical treason and such 
heartless perfidy. The honest historian will 
stend aghast when he discovers the p 
developments of the scheme of secession. 

These unparalleled facts will constitute the 
historical apology for the violations of law per- 
petrated by the authority of President Lincoln. 
They will be deemed an ample and sufficient 
excuse, Posterity will decide that if Abraham 
Lincoln had hesitated to assume the responsi- 
bility of suspending the act of habeas corpus, or 
of interfering with the dissemination of treason 
in Northern newspapers, he would, under the 
circumstances, have proved as derelict as his 
imbecile predecessor James Buchanan. 

At the same time it must not be forgotten 
that, if it comes to the worst, our liberties are 
more precious than any thing else. We could 


better afford to forego the restoration of the 


Union than the complete reassertion of the rights 
secured to us by the Constitution. What has 
been done was right, and inevitable under the 
circumstances. But if it was in violation of 
law, the law must vindicate itself. 

We are therefore not sorry to see that an ac- 
tion at law has been instituted against Ex-Secre- 
tary of War Simon Cameron by a party who was 
at one time confined in Fort Lafayette by his 
orders. We have no doubt but the Secretary, 
or the President, by whose orders he acted, had 
sufficient reasons for ordering the incarceration 
of the person in question. But itis right, it is 
due to our institutions, that a jury should pro- 
nounce upon the subject. Congress will of 
course interpose to protect the members of Mr. 
Lincoln’s Administration against pecuniary loss 
arising from such prosecutions. But the facts 
should nevertheless be ascertained. General 
Jackson was thoroughly commended by the 
American people for trampling on the law of the 
land at New Orleans; but he was sued for it, 
and fined $1000, and the people approve the 
condemnation. It must be so now. Unusual 
emergencies have called for unusual remedies, 
and remarkable assumptions of power. But 
wherever the laws have been violated, the vio- 
lator should be punished at the bidding of a 
jury. Congress will grant indemnity wherever 
it may rightfully be claimed. 

If we can not suppress the rebellion without 
sacrificing the fundamental principles of our po- 
litical system, the work of suppression will cost 
dear. In the memorable words of President 
Lincoln : 

“T understand the ship to be made for the carrying and 
preservation of the cargo, and so long as the ship can be 
saved, with the cargo, it should never be abandoned. This 
Union should likewise never be abandoned upless it fails, 
and the probability of its preservation shall cease to exist 
without throwing the passengers and cargo overboard. So 
long, then, as it is possible that the prosperity and the 
liberties of the people can be preserved in the Union, it 
shall be my purpose at all times to preserve it.” 


‘FES LOUNGER. 


THE NATIONAL ACADEMY.—No. II. 


Since the opening of the Exhibition the Com- 
mittee have extinguished the gasin the front room, 
and admitted the daylight. The result shows that 
their first judgment was correct. For in seeing 
pictures it is desirable to have plenty of light, 
though it be not sunshine; and the tops of the 
windows at the end of the room supply only a twi- 
light, in which it is impossible to see the real value 
of the paintings. In the entrance-hall also there 
are several works full of conscience, skill, and tal- 
ent, which it is a pity can not be better seen. But 
the difficulty is not one that the Committee could 
avoid, They have procured the best accessible 
hall, and they have placed the more important 
pictures in the largest gallery. But the artistic 
success in smaller works is bly so much 
greater than in larger ones that it would be a good 
thing always to secure a room in which they could 
have full justice. 

Thus in the entrance-hall, in the very sanctum 
of Mrs. Croker, whose annual presence is one of 
the pleasant traditions of the Academy, you may 
observe, No. 512, The Pacific from the Ramparts of 
the Panama, by Charles Parsons, whose peculiar 
talent for marine subjects is already well known. 
The sketch is striking for its vigor, breadth, and 
fidelity. The wide sweep of sea dashes up on the 
stone walls and the ruined tower—a monument of 
past dominion and romantic history. The sketch 
shows the poet’s eye as well as the painter's hand. 
Mr. Parsons is not unknown to the diocese of Har- 
per’s Weekly. His late anniversary picture, in the 
number for April 19, of the great uprising of the 
nation is a memorial work, a most felicitous patri- 
otic allegory. In the same passage with 512 is 
No. 521, At Work, a pen-and-ink drawing, by 
Thomas C. Farrer. It is a portrait, of cabinet 
size, of a young man writing. The likeness is ex- 
cellent, and the portrait of John Brown on the 
wall, and the card or address of Wendell Phillips 
upon the table, show the direction of his sympa- 
thies. But the specialty of the work is the mar- 

velous delicacy of its execution. It is like the 
finest etching, and although finished with the pain- 
ful fidelity of the Pre-Raphaelites, is yet broad and 
effective. No. 546, by the same hand, is Spenser’s 
butterfly— 
“Now this, now that he tasteth tenderly, 
. * o * . . . 
But pastures on the pleasures of each place.” 
It is a study of common wild flowers and weeds, 
and brilliant luxuriance, and is one of 











pallet shown by such a sketch are remarkable. 
Passing into the gallery, Mr. Gignoux’s 
Winter, No. 9, is one of the characteristic bits of 
the painter, and yet a surface of such universal 
snow among the mountains would seem to be hard 
to find. Our New England and Northern hills are 
usually shaggy with evergreen forests, and the 


See arse ee meee chive een 
and sprays 80 as to mass a silver-gray 
rather than white complexion. But any critic 


must be very diffident in speaking 
sentation of an aspect of nature which the painter 
studied. Mr. Hall’s, No. 10, Un 


peasant life is not essentially different 
rom that in Italy, the scene is too clean. Dirt be- 
longs to Italian peasant romance, however brill- 
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iant, as dust enhances the charm of bottled wine. 
This merry group looks almost like a masquerade 





| of ladies and gentlemen. No, 15, Beard’s March 





of Silenus, is in his best vein. The humor is thor- 
oughly bestial ; the open mouth of the bear behind 
admirable ; and if Kaulbach occurs to the spectator 
as he looks, it is but to mark the difference in a 
generally similar fancy. No. 21 is Mr. Hazeltine’s 
Amalfi, Coast of Naples. It is almost too dainty, 
if not too gorgeous, for the actual coast. But the 
patient skill with which the whole is wrought, and 
the poetic sensitiveness with which the scene is 
felt, instantly suggest that the painter is doubtless 
truer in his picture than the critic in his remem- 
brance of that lovely shore. The dingy, briny 
luminousness of the rising wave is masterly. It 
is sea-water itself rolling up on the beach, with 
bits of floating sea-weed caught like flies in amber. 
The beach itself, the burnished, rainbow-glowing 
pavement of the sea, is resplendent, as in evanes- 
cent, glancing sweeps of sunlight the shore may 
be. This picture is the best we remember to have 
seen by a painter of evident power. 

No. 28, a Lady, by R. M. Staigg, is one of the fine 
portraits of the Exhibition, and one of the most ad- 
mirable works of the artist. Mr. Staigg carries 
into his portraits the same refinement and delicacy 
and tender fidelity which marked his miniatures, 
but there is no niggling, no littleness; and there 
is not a quieter, broader portrait upon the walls. 
That it is the likeness of a lady there needed no 
catalogue to tell. There is a certain gravity of ex- 
perience in the expression which yet is not enough 
to repress the salient, buoyant spirit that is evi- 
dently the mainspring of the character. The ele- 
gant simplicity and propriety of the treatment are 
singularly harmonious with the impression produced 
by the subject. It is a great success. No. 34, 
Sunlight and Shadow, by A. Bierstadt, is an effect 
of sunshine upon the stone wall and balustrade of 
an old church, and is more perfectly painted than 
any sunshine we ever saw. Look through your 
closed hand at it from a little distance. See how 
the light glances along the top of the balustrade, 
flegking the posts beneath, and how kind and placid 
and warm it lies upon the wall itself of the church. 
Inside the door the sunshine never comes, only the 
light. It is cool, and odorous, and still within. 
There are gorgeous gleams on the high painted 
windows, but far up in the vaulting nave and 
around the altar there is grave shade always, and 
a few cloaked solitary figures are silently kneeling. 
You do not see all this in the picture; oh no, but 
it is there, inthe church. This is the court where 
the wicked cease from troubling, the pasture where 
the weary are atrest. And the sunlight, dropping 
through masses of leaves, rests like a benediction. 
This picture, too, is a poem. 

No. 44 is Mr. Page’s portrait of Collector Bar- 
ney. It is certainly he who stands there; but 
where he is, and what he is doing, are still as un- 
certain as ever. It is a picture Curiously devoid 
of taste, but only an accomplished painter could 
have painted it. On the other side of the gallery 
are Nos. 162 and 169, also portraits by Page. When 
you first look at them they are perfectly flat; they 
have an unreal, glazed, spectral air. But gradu- 
ally the skill of the modeling of the head, especial- 
ly in 162—the conscientious fidelity with which, as 
the painters say, every point of the surface is ‘‘felt”’ 
—the masterly decision and confidence with which 
every line is drawn and every touch placed, soon 
show you that it is not the work of a tyro, at any 
rate, nor of a‘man who has not a clear conception 
of the effect he wishes to produce. Whether that 
effect is reached, and if so, whether you know what 
it is, are different questions. Like all Page’s pic- 
tures, this portrait, No. 162, is in a very low key, 
which is perhaps a just principle; for since light 
can be only proximately represented upon canvas, 
every thing else in nature should be delineated ac- 
cordingly if you would have real harmony. Then 
there is an avoidance of dark shadow—and of shade 
generally—and the tint of the back-ground over- 
powers the figure. This is peculiarly evident also 
in 169. The result is an impression of power, and 
skill, and knowledge, but not of satisfaction. The 
picture challenges you—‘‘ Come, what is the mat- 
ter with me?” It draws every spectgtor in the 
gallery before it, and defies him with that ques- 
tion. ‘If I am right,” it says, “all these others 
are wrong. If I am wrong, can you say where and 
how? ‘Pooh!’ is no answer. No fool painted 
me, but many a one looks at me!” You see, this 
is a very unmanageable kind of picture. It gives 
you as good as you send. 

Mr. Inness’s Light Triumphant, No. 48, is a study 
of a brilliant e skillfully done. But it is a feat 
of pigments rather than a picture. Nos. 54 and 63 
are portraits by Mr. Wenzler, the latter of the poet 
Bryant. The likeness of this last is very striking. 
The failure is in a tone of pensiveness which is part 
of the natural, although not immediately observa- 
ble, expression of the subject, and which is not in- 
dicated in the portrait, which shows mainly the 
severity that belongs to the fate. The elaborate, 
verging upon norbid, smoothness and carefulness 
of treatment which distinguish Mr. Wenzler’s style, 
and which give the faces a slightly opaque and 
waxen look, are evident in both these pictures. 
But there is with it a sweetness and tenderness 
which, united with the strong likeness, make the 
charm of Wenzler’s portraits. . 

We stop here to-day, but shall return to our 
notes of the Exhibition. 


A LOOK AROUND. 

Art this moment of writing we have reached a 
lull in the movements of the war. Driven back 
almost simultaneously from their outer line across 
the country from the Chesapeake to the Mississippi 
the rebels stand at Corinth and at Yorktown. At 
the former place Halleck for the first time appears 
in the field, and at the latter M‘Clellan has the 
most ample theatre for the exhibition of his powers. 

That the public confidence in success at the 
Southwest is increased by the presence of Halleck 
in active command is unquestionable. There has 
been such an accumulation of proof that we were 
not properly prepared for attack at Pittsburg Land- 
ing, that brave and loyal, and successful even, as 
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General Grant has been, it was impossible to avoid 
the question whether we should be any better pre. 
pared for the next onset. There has as yet been 
no reason assigned for the separation of the two 
great divisions of our army in Tennessee by so large 
@ space that we had almost been destroyed. Com- 
mon sense must count for something even in mili- 
tary strategy. 

Parson Brownlow says he considers Beauregard 
the best General upon the Continent. If he be 80, 
he is worthily opposed to General Halleck, in whose 
sagacity, rapidity, and comprehensive grasp of the 
campaign there is very general confidence. Wheth- 
er this arises from the public satisfaction with his 
administration of the Western Department or from 
extraneous considerations, it is not easy to Bay. 
This only we know, that, whether the Department 
had been prepared for success by the operations of 
General Frémont, who had every conceivable diffi- 
culty to master when he was in charge, or from 
whatever other reason, yet the West, since Genera] 
Halleck took command, has been the scene of a 
continuous series of splendid victories. 

How much of the credit of all this belongs to 
the Commanding General is yet another question. 
But it is impossible not to recognize the prestige 
which the mere fact gives to him; and if he suc- 
ceeds in defeating the army of desperation under 
Beauregard, while Foote presses down the river— 
for the two events would probably be simultane- 
ous—it will not be easy for the rebels to collect 
another formidable army, except under great dif. 
ficulties. 

So also if M‘Clellan is successful upon the York- 
town peninsula, and either defeats the enemy ina 
general engagement or compels him to retire upon 
Richmond—Norfolk falls; the rebels can hardly 
stand in Virginia or North Carolina; they will re- 
treat southwestwardly, and the rebellion will be 
virtually inclosed in the sea-board and Gulf slave 
It would then by no means yield, but 
maintain itself by a general guerrilla warfare, and 
a sullen submission wherever the National force 
was actually superior. This state of things would 
inevitably continue until pride and passion and 
prejudice had had their way. At length the ordi- 
nary motives and desires of men in civil society 
would begin to act; the people of the rebellious 
section would give pledges, not oaths, of their loy- 
alty to the National Government; and gradually, 
as various influences combined to extirpate the 
root of treason, they would be as faithful to the 
system which gave them dignity, nationality, hon- 
or, and power, as the most loyal citizens to-day. 

It is dangerous to speculate—how much more to 
prophesy—so we forbear. Especially as our eyes 
rest upon an enthusiastic article in the Times of 
March 17, which exultingly predicts that “ within 
twenty days Richmond will be in the hands of 
M‘Clellan, Norfolk in possession of Burnside, and 
Jeff Davis either a prisoner in our hands or a fugi- 
tive among the people whom he has deluded and 
ruined.” 

The Times will smile, and justly insist that its 
rosy anticipations were out a little in point of time, 
but not of fact; and that about May-day all will 
be true. Amen! It is, after all, only a question 
of time. 





HOPELESS SPITE. 

Tue recognition of Hayti and Liberia is another 
of the national acts which show that we are no 
longer chained to the most remorseless despotism. 
This Government sends a minister to the Chinese, 
who are yellow people; and an agent to the Japa- 
nese, who are bronze people, whom Mr. Douglas 
called an inferior race; we have consuls in India 
and a minister in Turkey, where the people are 
dark red and olive; and there really has seemed 
to be no reason why we should refuse an agent to 
people who are black. Nor has there been any 
reason except that many of the Senators, whose 
consent was necessary, held black people as slaves. 

The utterly false, abnormal, and fatal position 
which. this nation has occupied toward men of 
African descent is being rapidly changed to the 
natural and simple one which other civilized people 
maintain. Nor would there be any serious diffi- 
culty in immediately establishing it except for two 
things—the prejudice which always prevails in a 
country against an enslaved race, and the party 
capital which in this country is made out of it. 

Such a person as Vallandigham, for instance, 
who comes from Ohio, is in practical collusion with 
slavery and its effort to destroy the Government, 
merely because it serves his political purpose. The 
slaveholders for many years had worked with the 
Democratic party. The consequence was that, to 
secure the unanimous slave section, the Democmtic 
party gradually relinquished all its fundamental 
principles, and became an association for the propa- 
gation and extension of slavery and the annihila- 
tion of the safeguards of liberty. The consequence 
of this in turn wa, that as the party left its princi- 
ples the best Democrats left the party, until at last 
the Southern leaders stood in open rebellion, and all 
loyal national Democrats stood against them. 

Those who did not were last summer's ‘‘ peace 
men.” “Bhese were people who thought that the 
Government was, as Mr. Senator Powell calls it, a 
tyrant and despot for laying its hand upon its en- 
emies, They were the people who voted in Con- 
gress with Breckinridge and the other open trait- 
ors, who staid because they could do most harm by 
staying. These are the people who, upon the 
hope that the French Government has indirectly 
threatened recognition of the rebellion, call loudly 
with Vallandigham for the correspondence that 
the traitors may be encouraged by it, They are 
the men who would like to see Jeff Davis, reeking 
with the blood of thousands of loyal citizens, march- 
ing into the White House: who rejoiced over Bull 
Run: who are aghast at Pea Ridge, Donelson, and 
Newbern : who would gladly shut, by any means, 
the mouths of men who expose the true source and 
aim of this infamous rebellion: and who show the 
spite they bear to human progress, national peace, 
and the civilization of liberty, by opposing every 
measure which aims to cut the fangs of slavery. 
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Meanwhile those measures are sure to be taken, 
and they will cut the fangs of these gentry at the 
same time. d 





TELLING SECRETS. 


Tue letter of Yulee, which was printed in fac- 
simile in the Harper of last week, is one document 
of a secret history of rebellion which will doubt- 
less be unearthed as our arms advance and we oc- 
cupy the rebellious section, The Nashville Union 
is already upon the scent. It appears that the 
editor of the Louisville Courier was last July an 
active but secret agent of the conspitacy. With 
every disclosure of this kind the national deliver- 
ance will appear only the more marvelous. It 
will be an interesting inquiry for the historian 
how far the plot had’ ripenedg@p the city of New 
York in the good.old days of tavus W. Smith, 
and Lovell, the Jacques of that redoubtable Robert 
Macaire. However, as General Gustavus, unlike 
General Floyd, only stole himself away, we ought 
not to complain. 

The definite secret organization of the conspir- 
acy was doubtless complete as to a few leaders. 
Of course much must have depended upon the de- 
velopments of popular sympathy which could not 
be previously ealculated. That Jefferson Davis’s 
knowledge of the whole military distribution and 
sympathy of the couatry, gained from his occu- 
pancy of the War Department, was of the greatest 
service to him is evident. That his residence for 
two summers in Maine gave him an opportunity, 
which he used, to inform himself practically of 
Northern sentiment is of course unquestionable ; 
and that a vast mass of correspondence and docu- 
mentary evidence awaits the historian is beyond 
doubt. 

Yet, in case of an absolute and sudden reverse, 
much of this material will be destroyed. Senator 
Harris, in his speech upon the confiscation bill, 
said that few people are aware how difficult it 
would be to convict Davis of tréason. Where is 
he to be tried? Who are the witnesses? He and 
his confederates are men shrewd enough to remove 
all dangers which they can foresee, and a trial for 
treason must be rather conspicuous among them 
just now. 

The seized telegrams of last May also will be a 
quarry for the patient delver. How extremely 
shaky in their shoes certain gentlemen must have 
felt on the morning of that announcement! Here 
were people who had been playing with fire and 
suddenly the house blazed up! Here were people 
who had insisted that “the South” (which had 
filled and controlled every nook and cranny of the 
Government for years) was ‘‘ oppressed,” and was 
more than half justified in taking ‘“‘ redress” by 
arms. How much of all this sympathy was to ap- 
pear in their telegrams must have greatly exercised 
these worthy men, They have the consola- 
tion of knowing that History will not be ignorant of 
the facts, but will duly record the names of all who 
substantially and morally favored a treason which 
is destitute of a solitary plausible pretense. 





FOR US OR AGAINST US? 


Tue correspondent of the New York Herald, in 
one of its late numbers, reports that the rebels had 
a regiment of mounted negroes, armed with sabres, 
at Manassas, and that some five hundred Union 
prisoners taken at Bull Run were escorted to their 
filthy prison by a regiment of black men. There 
is little doubt also, that the fortifications at Manas- 
sas and those at Yorktown were the work of the 
slaves, The same paper reports that ‘‘the rebels 
dug up the remains of our soldiers, and made spurs 
of their jawbones, cutting up their skeletons into 
every form, and sending the trinkets 
home to their friends.” K 

There is plenty of authentic confirmation of these 
barbarities, 

Will some one now say why, if slaves are to be 
armed at all, they should be armed against our 
friends instead of ourenemies? And is it not clear 
that the “atrocities” which it was supposed the 
slaves, if freed, would instantly fall to committing, 
are already perpetrated by the rebels? There is 
no San “horror” more horrible 
than this last story. 

At least twenty thousand slaves havetbeen liber- 
ated by the necessitiesof the war. Will any friend 
of the rebels, so fearful of the ungovernable ‘pas- 
sions of emancipated slaves, please to mention the 
master whose jawbone they have cut into spurs or 
whose skull they have into a drinking-cup? 

o . 


A NEW LITERATURE. 
THE great rebellion will produce a literature. 
For a long time’the most exciting and interesting 
books published will be the histories, annals, mem- 


oirs, biographies, 
ing out of the war. There is a literature of the 
English rebellion, which was Macaulay’s strong 
point; and a literature of the French Revolution, 
in which Thiers is profoundly versed ; and in like 
Manner new names and fames will be made by the 
works that will be inspired by this enormous war. 

The material is not only copious, but a thought- 
ful care preservesit all. The librarian of Harvard 
University invites contributions of every published 
scrap upon either side relating to the struggle. 
Such an illustrated paper as Harper’s Weekly is a 
current, vivid history of the war it down to 
the latest dates; while Mr. Putnam’s “ Rebellion 
Record” is an unsurpassed collection of the material 
of history. It is not digested, nor condensed, nor 
shaped in any way, but it is a most thorough and 
careful record of every document, speech, letter, 
description, report, debate, printed in full, and 
ready for the selecting eye and sifting hand of the 
historian. It is, in fact, the block of marble and 
the tools. The artist has only to bring his genius 
with him, fall to work, and hew out an imperish- 
able history. * 

It will, nevertheless, be a long time before the 
final story of the conspiracy’can be written. It 
must be sought and studied in its causes, and fol- 








lowed into details of which much is now hidden. 
But a grander theme, loftier, more picturesque, of 
profounder significance and interest, never allured 
the student. .Not Sallust in the Conspiracy of Cati- 
line which he saw, nor Livy in the Annals of Rome 
which he brought down to his own day, nor Thucy- 
dides in the Peloponnesian War in which he was a 
soldier, nor Xenophon in the retreat of the ten thou- 
sand which he conducted, had a more inspiring 
theme than this act of the great historic drama in 
which the Anglo-Saxon race, upon a new >2oiit:nent, 
annihilates, by the popular will and arm, tue last 
hope of Despotism, and enlarges human /iberty by 
constitutional laws. 

As this great struggle, by revealing to us our 
own manhood, releases us nationally from our child- 
ish dependence upon European criticism, so it will 
emancipate our literature from foreign subservi- 
ence. Our literary genius is especially historical, 
and the skill with which, by various hands, we 
have told the story of Spain at home, in America, 
and in Europe—the story of early France, of the 
Netherlands, and of our colonial existence, will now 
illustrate with even greater fervor the triumph of 
the civilization of Liberty. 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


A Sea Cuanoe.—The necessary reconstruction of the 
navy will effect an entire change of nautical phraseology. 
“Shiver my timbers!” will become obsolete; and the cor- 
responding exclamation will be, ‘‘ Unrivet my plates!" 
Instead of ** Scuttle my coppers!" the dramatic Jack Tar 
will have to say, “ Foul my screw!" or ** Smash my cu- 
" nensll and whereas he used to utter imprecations on his 

sprit, he will henceforth perhaps invoke injury on his 
bowsplitter. 








“* Tae Vorors oF THE DeeP.”-—Dr. Dufossé proves to us 
that fishes have voices, Lending our ears to this fact, we 
wonder what language are the fishes in the habit of speak- 
ing? We suppose it must be the language of the Finns. 

——$—$—$— > —____. 


‘““Tue Curtpren or WEALTH.” —Of all the “ Children 
of Wealth" the greatest, without exception, are the Roths- 
children. So enormous is their wealth, that we are as- 
sured by a confidential clerk in their establishment that 
many and many a time it has been almost beyond Baring. 


ateenpree eee 

SprrrrvaL WEAKNESS.—We have been asked why spir- 
its, such as those that communicate with Mr. Foster, the 
conjuring “medium,” can only write under the table? 
We nae Because spirits of that description are below 
proo! 





They were sitting side by side, 

And she sigh'd, and then he sigh'd. 
Said he, “ My darling idol!" 

And he idled and then she idled. 
**You are creation’s belle," 

And she bellow'd, and he bellow'd. 
“On my soul there's such a weight,” 
And he waited, and then she waited. 


« hand I ask, so bold I'm grown,” 
groan’d, and then he groan’d. 


“You shall have a private gig,” 
And she then he giggled. 
Said « dearest 

And he and then she look'd. 


“I'll have thee, if thou wilt,” 
And he wilted, and then she wilted. 


—— 

An Irishman asked why he left his country for 
America, replied, “I$ wasn't for want; I had plenty of 
that at home." 








Anna Maria was married to Bob "Short. A very 
a “‘story short.” 


pleasant way of 
- in al 


“ Tilustrated with me ay rN youre urchin, as he drew 
his pen-knife across the leaves of his grammar. 


Women never truly command till they have given their 
promise to obey. 
A certain old bachelor of our acquaintance, whenever he 


is intoxicated, fancies himself married; he sees every thing 
double, even his blessedness, 4 ” 














WALTZING. 


The — Ee faster; their raptures begin; 


room in circles they swim: 

He smiles upon her, and she smiles upon him; 

Her hand on his shoulder is tenderly placed, 

His arm quite as tenderly circles her walst. 

They still bear in mind, as they're turning each other, 
The proverb of ‘one turn deserving another;" 

And these bodily turns often end, it is said, 

In turning the lady's or gentleman's head. 


Why is a lady's hair like a bee-hive ?—It holds the comb. 


The young lady who was “driven to distraction” is now 
afraid she will have to walk back. 











Poverty humbles pride. A man, when he is short, can 
hardly carry a high head. - > 








“TI tell you, love, I have the plan all in my head." 
“Ah, thea it is all in g nutebell.” : 4 
Which travels at the greater heat or cold ?—Heat ; 
because you can easily catch 





Man's wedding-day is called “ bridal day.” The word 


_might be written “ bridle.” 





War is a lottery, in which every customer may expect 
to draw a sword, ° = .. 





This life's contradictions are many. Salt water gives us 
fresh fish, and hot words produce coolness. 

“What a clever invention is the sewing machine!" said 
Jones. ‘Yes, sew it seams,” replied Smit). 


‘oung women are never in more danger of being made 
slaves than when the men are at their feet. va 


Sones wrrnouT Worps.—Those of that blessed baby. 
The man who would try to stab a ghost would stick at 
nothing. 
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Present your wife with every thing she wants, and 
haps she will be quiet for the present. - 


DO YOU GIVE IT UP} 








What letters in the alphabet are most destructive to 
beauty ? 

D K (Decay). 

Why is a dog like a tattling person? 

Because he is a tail (tale) bearer. 

Who was the first whistler, and what tune did he whis- 


tle? 

The wind, ‘* Over the hills and far away.” 

If a man were to fall from the Monument, what would 
he fall against ? 

His inclination. 





DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


CONGRESS, 


On Tuesday, April 22, in the Senate, the select commit- 
tee on the case of Senator Stark, of mm, made @ report 
that the committee find that Mr. Stark is disloyal to the 
Government of the United States. The was ordered 
to be printed. A lution was , calling on the 
President for copies of all orders of the General command- 
ing, instructions, ete., given to General Sherman, lately 
commanding the South Carolina Military 
The bill establishing a t of Agriculture was 
taken up, and Senator Wright's substitute was rejected. 
The consideration of the 








menced a speech agai 

measure of gigantic injustice. Without concluding his re- 
marks, Senator Davis gave way for an executive session, 
and subsequently the Senate adjourned.—~—In the House, 
Mr. Morrill, of Vermont, offered a resolution, which was 
adopted, requesting the President to strike from the army 
rolis the name of any officer who has been known to be 
habitually intoxicated. Mr. Morrill stated that he had 
been assured that the commanding General of the Union 
forces in the fight near Yorktown, on the 16th inst., in 
which the Vermont regiments suffered so severely, was 
drunk at the time, and fell off his horse into the mud. 
When pressed for the name of the General, Mr. Morrill de- 
clined to give it. A motion to lay the Confiscation bills on 
the table was negatived, ayes 39 against 65 nays, and Mr. 
Bingham’s bill was selected from them, as embody- 
ing the views of the House on the confiscation question. 
The vote stood 62 against 48. Pending the question on the 
passage of the bill House olgesmnal. 

On Wednesday, April 23, in the Senate, a resolution 
was adopted instructing the Military Committee to inquire 
whether any Genegal the army before Yorktown had 
exhibited himself drunk in face of the enemy, and if any 
measures had been taken for the trial and punishment of 
such officer. The bill neens Se independence of 
Hayti and Liberia, and providing the appointment of 
diplomatic representatives thereto, was taken up, and Sen- 
ator Sumner made a speech in support of it. The consid- 
eration of the Confiscation bill was then resumed, and Sen- 
ator Davis, of Kentucky, concluded his speech in opposi- 
tion to it. Senator Sherman, of Ohio, offered an amend- 
ment to this bill, specifying that the act shall apply to 
persons who may hereafter hold office under the rebel 
Government; but the Senate adjourned without tak- 
ing action on the subject.——In the House a bill ap- 
propriating $1850 to indemnify the owners of the Danish 
bark Jorgen Lorentzen, illegally seized by the blockading 
squadron, was passed, The Military Committee made an 
important report on the subject of coast and harbor de- 
fenses. The consideration of the Confiscation bills was 
then resumed, and the bill on Tuesday was laid 
on the table by a vote of 58 against 52. The next bill 
taken up was to facilitate the —- of the rebellion, 

the same. It authorizes 


of the rebels free, and pledges the faith of the United 
eS ee ee ee men 
who have actively supported the Union for any losses they 
may sustain by virtue of this bill. This was debated by 


Messrs. Olin, C Duna, , Lehman, Hickman, 
and Crittenden. After further without action, the 
House adjourned. 


On Thursday, April 24, in the Senate, a communication 
from the War Department, covering copies of contracts 
made by that department 1861, was presented. The 
bill providing for the recognition of Hayti and Liberia, 
and establishing diplomatic intercourse with those coun- 
tries, was taken up, and Senator Davis, of Kentucky, of- 
fered a substitute, authorizing the President to appoint a 
Consul at Liberia and a Consul-General at Hayti, to nego- 
tiate treaties. The substitute was and the bill 
passed by a vote of 832to07T. The consideration of the Con- 
fiscation bill was then resumed, and Senator Collamer 
made a it. Senator Sherman's amendment 
to the original bill, limiting confiscation to persons who 
held certain offices under the rebel government was 
to—yeas 27, mays 11. The further consideration of the 
subject was then postponed, and the Senate went into ex- 
ecutive session.—In the House, the Confiscation bills 
were taken up, and after eome debate the House, by a vote 
of 90 to 31, referred the subject to a special committee. 
Mr. Vallandigham, of Ohio, quoted from a speech of Sena- 
tor Wade, in which the latter charged the former with dis- 
loyalty to the Union, and emphatically pronounced the 
Senator ‘a liar, a scoundrel, and a coward," and expressed 
his readiness to meet him any where. Mr. Blake took up 
the quarrel for Senator Wade, and Mr. Hutchins offered a 
resolution dec! Mr. Vallandigham's lan: a viola- 
tion of the rules of the House and a breach of decorum, 
and that he is deserving of and is hereby censured by the 
House. Pending the question on the resolution the House 


rebel 
lumbus, Ohio, saying that the feelings of the people 
of Ohio had been outraged by the fact that the rebel pris- 
oners at Camp Chase were allowed to retain 
Colonel Moody, thus 
Ohio in the name of the people of Ohio, and 
loyal 
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Ohio, Mallory of Kentucky, and 
Cobb of New Jersey. Mr. Olin declined to serve, and 
it is believed Mr. Sedgwick will be selected in his place. 
A resolution was adopted for the official 

of the battle at Pi resolution that 
the b be instructed to inquire into 
the ex for punishing 

ors guilty of defrauding the Government, with penal- 
ties similar to for larceny, was adopted. A 
joint resolution was referred to the Committee on Com- 
merce, waee edeculey Saal ta 
negotiate the Treaty, and author- 
Se Go Foucidens So ive he neuay aaeee Semen. 
ating the t treaty. The consideration of the 
report of Contract In Commit- 
tee was rT. Sedgwick, of New York, defended 





GENERAL HALLECK ON THE MOVE, 
_jDispatches received in St. Louis on 25th state thas the 
the on 


this point from eleven o'clock in the morning until three, 
and saw no sign of the rebels in front. 


tle of cars sounding of steam-whistles on Toad to- 
ward Mem i 
sion that rebels were evacuating Corinth 


THE ARMIES AT CORINTH. 

It is surmised, on pretty reliable data, 
Beauregard has now over one hundred thousand men un- 
on his command at Corinth. A large portion of them are, 

jowever, raw recruits, brought in by conscription. 

General Pope, with nearly his whole 
Pittsburg Landing on Monday last to 
Halleck. : 


OUR ARMY BEFORE YORKTOWR, 

General M‘Clellan to the War Department 
on 26th that a portion of his troops had captured a lunette 
of the enemy in front of Yorktown, driving the rebels out 
at a charge, without returning their and 
the work. Our loss was only three and twelve 
wounded, although our men had to face a heavy fire as 
they advanced onthe work. General M‘Clellan represents 
every thing on favorably in spite of the rain, which 
appears to pour down constantly in that region. 


FIRING BEFORE YORKTOWN. 

The latest accounts which we have—up to 
—say that firing had been going on all y ae in Bead atta 
rebel works. Our naval Mey mee 
ment, were di fearful execution on the Datterice, 
while - oe the rebels falls far short of their mark. 
Skirmishing between the land forces is kept up very brisk, 
and it can not last many hours before a pate be and ter- 
rific engagement will be brought on. 

AFFAIRS AT FORT WRIGHT. 

The last accounts from Fort Wright state that 
have fourteen gun-boats and the ram Manaseas lying off 
the forts, and that Captains Holling and M‘Ree were aleo 
there. The cannonade continues without important re- 
sults, 

THE REBELS CUTTING THE LEVEES. 

The rebels had cut through the levee on the Arkansas 
side of the river, and thus flooded the country for a distance 
of thirty or forty miles, aud destroying a vast amount of 
property. This was done to prevent advance 
of General Pope's forces; the result is certain to be 
destructive to the interests of the Southern people in that 
vicinity. 

: A FIGHT IN NORTH CAROLINA, 

Persons from Burnside's expedition report that a 
occurred last Tuesday near the canal locks of 
City, North Carolina, between Colonel Hawkins's 
and a force of rebels. The rebels were repulsed 
siderable loss. Our loss is estimated at killed and 
wpunded. Colonel Hawkins was wounded in the right 
breast and his Adjutant killed. 


as ADVANCE OF GENERAL BANKS, 

The news from General Banks's corps is 
Our troops are in possession of Staunton, The rebel Jack- 
con is reported to be resting on the east side of the Sho- 
nandoah River, about sixteen miles from Harrisonburg, 
on his slow march toward Gordonsville, Is is sald that 
800 of his men have recently deserted. 


LIEUTENANT GWIN'S EXPEDITION INTO ALABAMA, 
Dispatches received at the Navy Department from Com- 


modore Foote contain the official report of the expedition 
of Lieutenant Gwin with the transports aud Ler- 


E 


ington to Chickasaw, Alabama, con 2000 troops, 
intanfry and cavalry, under command of Sher. 
man, where they disembarked, and proceeded to 
Bear Creek Bridge, at the crosring of the and 
the purpose of destro it and 
as much of the work as they could find, 
oot Game tee Sat Oo ene fuccens- 
ful. The ge, consisting of two spans of 116 each, 
was ly destroyed, with some 500 feet of 
trestle-work and half a mile telegpagh Hine, The rebels 
made a feeble resistance to our cavalry, 120 in oumber, 
but soon aaeey siete ang four killed. None of our 
troops were k: 


REBEL GUN-BOATS AT NORFOLK. 
The steamer J and Beaufort 

up the James River on 2 snd the Fotione on 90th, 
obtain coal at Richmond. took in 
schooners loaded with iron, to 
Tredegar Works in Richmond. Four new 
been launched at the Navy-yard, and four more are in 
course of construction at Norfolk, 
iron plates, 
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slowly for some weeks, though his 
thought to be dangerous until the past week. 
ily have been notified of his death, and 
to Savannah. 
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FOREIGN NEWS. 


ENGLAND, 
THE NAVY PANIC. 
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THE APPROACHES TO NEW ORLEANS BY LAKE PONTCHARTRAIN AND LAKE BORGNE.—Skercuep spy Mr, A, Ricua 
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MY LADY'S FAREWELL. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 
Go forth, go forth, my dearest; 
The world is wild and wide, 
But ’tis not that thou fearest— 
Not that can us divide. 
I bless the cross upon thy breast, 
I kiss thee—lip and brow: 
Go forth upon thy saintly quest, 
And keep thy knightly vow. 


Go forth, my bravest, boldest— 
My own, my heart's delight; 

This tear that thou beholdest 
Stains not thy armor bright: 

The Christian armor, bright as strogg, 
In which I made thee dress, 

‘The sword, to hew down mortal wrong, 
The breast-plate, righteousness. 


Go forth, my best beloved! 
And trust in God’s dear grace, 
That, every foe removed, 
Thou'lt meet me face to face ; 
But if He not that guerdon gives, 
Die, as a good knight dies; 
I, tiving as a true maid lives, 
We'll meet in Paradise. 





OUT OF THE HOUSE OF 
BONDAGE. 


My mother died soon after I was born, and I 
was petted by my father until the age of eight, 
when I was sent to Canada for education. I re- 
mained under the care of a kind family at Quebec 
until I had attained the age of sixteen, when my 
father called me home to keep house for him, as he 
was very lonely, and his health was giving way. 

My father had desired that I should be taught 
by the best masters that could be obtained, and no 
expense was to be spared in my education. 

I had lived a happy life in Canada, and Mrs. 
Summers, the lady under whose care I had been 
placed, loved me, I really believe, almost as well 
as she did her own daughter. She was most un- 
willing to part with me, and sought to retain me 
for another year; but my father was inexorable, 
and home I had to go. 

‘* My dear,” said she as we parted, ‘‘ when your 
father placed you under my care he knew what my 
sentiments were with regard to slavery—that I 
was opposed to the whole system. and that I 
looked with contempt on that feeling o: abhorrence 
which is generally entertained, even in the Free 
States, for all persons of negro descent. To my 
surprise,” she continued, ‘‘he agreed to my never 
suppressing my opinions before you, and now I 
look to you, my dear” (she earnestly pressed my 
hand), ‘‘to do all that may lie in your power to 
mitigate the horrors of the system, and endeavor 
to raise the character of those unfortunate beings 
whom your father owns; so that, if it shall please 
God to grant you the glorious privilege of emanci- 
pating any of your fellow-creatures, you may have 
the satisfaction of feeling that vou have conferred 
freedom on persons who are really capable of bene- 
fiting by its blessings.” 

She promised that her thoughts and prayers 
should be with me in my holy labor. 

I was only sixteen when I went to my father’s 
to live, in a very hot-bed of slavery. If I had been 
older, perhaps I might have withstood for a great- 
er time the force of example and custom. I say 
perhaps, for | have known men and women com- 
ing out from free England resisting the system 
of the lash for a certain time, and then gradually 
succumbing to its use. I have known even ladies 
of good education use the cowhide until the femi- 
nine softness of the eye was changed to a tyran- 


. nical hardness. 


But I did for a time strive to do some good, be- 
ginning with those placed immediately under me. 
I did this, too, under great discouragement ; for 
my father, at the very first when he welcomed me 
home, told me with stern decision that I must at 
once forget all the sentimental trash I had learned 
iu the North. I ventured timidly to put in a word 
about kindness, : 

‘Kindness, my girl? I feed my niggers well, 
and clothe them well, don’t overwork them, nurse 
them when they are sick or old; but if I were to 
rule with what you call! kindness instead of cow- 
hide T should be a ruined man in three months.” 

The slaves about us were certainly demora ized. 
My kindness—for I did begin. by being excessive- 
ly kind and indulgent—was mistaken for weak- 
ness. I was laughed at. The work of the house 
was wretchedly attended to. Then my father in- 
terfered; his remedy was effectual, and every thing 
went well with the lash. 

I became weary and disheartened, but I had still 
one great hope in which I firmly trusted: an ap- 
peal to reason and affection, Surely, I thought, 
with human beings, however low, there must be a 
response to such an appeal, that response being 
the proof of their humanity. The very strength 
of my conviction in this matter led to error. I 
made my attempt with great earnestness and reso- 
lution, and signally failed. To mention one in- 
stance—there was a girl specially appointed to 
waiton me. I devoted hours of labor to the task 
of developing a better nature in her soul, but it 
was all vain. My shallow vanity led me to be- 
lieve that what I had done was remedy enough for 
all her defects of a moral growth, for all her dwarf- 
ing from the cradle, and in consequence of my 
failure, & gradually adopted the creed that men 
and women with African blood in their veins be- 
longed to a lower humanity; that there was a 
great gulf fixed between their nature and mine; 
that we feally could not be equal in the sigttt of 
God, 

I succeeded in making myself feared, and all 
things then, to my father’s great satisfaction, ap- 





parently went well in the house; but, looking back 
now, I can see how terribly my own nature was 
affected. All those valuable qualities of patience, 
of forbearance, of restraint on sudden impulse, 
which ought to govern our dealings with those 
round about us, were destroyed. My will must 
never be thwarted for a moment. I grew to be 
quickly incensed at the slightest opposition. In 
my way I was kind, just as my father was kind— 
kind, as people are kind to lower animals. 

My father praised me for the excellent manner 
in which the household arrangements were now 
conducted. 

“*T let you come round of yourself to common 
sense, my dear,” he said, witha smile. ‘I knew 
six months would teach you the proper kindness 
for niggers.” 

At this period, to strengthen me still further in 
my impious creed, came my introduction to my 
cousin, Abel Duncan. 

I had observed from my window a stranger ar- 
rive at the house—on business with my father, I 
supposed—and went on with what I was about. 
After some time I was attracted by loud talking 
in my father’s business-room ; it was e@ident that 
an angry discussion was taking place. In fear 
lest something serious might occur, I ventured to 
knock at the door on pretense of asking a question 
about household affairs. From the few words which 
caught my ears the dispute appeared to be about 
money matters, and I could see that my father was 
in a towering passion. My presence, however, 
seemed to cast a sudden restraint upon him. 

‘Clara!’ he exclaimed, “ here’s your cousin 
Abel I’ve so often told you about; go and kiss 
him, and say how pleased you are to see him— 
your only cousin, recollect.” 

I went toward him at my father’s bidding, but 
my cousin seemed to shrink away from me. I at- 
tributed this at the time to bashfulness. 

“ Abel!” exclaimed my father, in a passionate 
voice. And then my cousin came forward and 
gave me‘a kiss, but the kiss seemed to hiss through 
his lips. 

** Your cousin Abel comes from the North,” said 
my father; ‘‘so you two can worship the niggers 
together.” 

“Uncle knows how I worship them,” laughed 
Abel. . ‘‘ That story goes down in th. North, that 
both we and the Britishers would cry out loud 
enough for cowhide if the cotton supply stopped.” 

‘* Ah!” retorted my father, “leave us to do the 
dirty work—all the flogging and that sort, hey ? 
And then finger the cotton yourselves with clean 
hands ?”’ 

I felt that this badinage was directed against 
my old sentiments, and [ protested that I had 
learned, at least, how to treat niggers. 

“Ah, ha!” laughed Abel, ‘ Cowhide for- 
ever!” 

There was something vindictive in his voice and 
in the gleam of his eye which jarred me through 
and through. 

In the progress of our acquaintance I could see 
as regarded myself, notwithstanding the outward 
respect he showed me, that he entertained no real 
sympathy, but rather a feeling of repugnance. I 
could detect, moreover, a certain falseness of man- 
ner in his intercourse with my father, couched un- 
der an apparently frank and outspoken demeano: ; 
still, there was nothing sufficiently tangible for me 
to tak: notice of, and he had succeeded in strongly 
prepossessing my father in his favor. 

Abel and I were naturally tarown a great deal 
together, and thougi I could not help disliking 
him, there was one sad cause which gave him a 
certain power of fascination over me. There were 
certain times when the good teaching I had re- 
ceived from Mrs. Summers would, defying all my 
efforts to strangle the thoughts, start up in judg- 
ment within me—times, perhaps, when my temper 
had been more particular!y ruffled, and I had sent 
a slave to the overseer for chastisement. Then, 
when a distant cry of anguish broke upon my ear, 
the doubt would come. I would sugar it over as 
best I might; the girl had shamefully neglected 
my orders; had been disobedient, lazy, and ‘wil- 
fully perverse. It was not difficult to square the 
doubt with reasons; but still, doubt remained. 
What if it were really true that this was a human 
being created as myself in the image of God, and 
that this act of mine was adding still further to her 
debasement, destroying that work ot His, and lev- 
eling her to the condition of the brute ? 

Abel was always ready enough to answer my 
doubt, and afford me fresh faith in my new creed. 
With blasphemous perversion he would point to 
the Bible itself in confirmation of all he asserted 
as to the inferiority of the Airican race; he would 
say that they bore the wrath ot God stamped in 
the very form of the forehead ; that they were des- 
tined to be hewers of wood and drawers of water 
to the end of tari~; that their mental -apacity was 
so low that they could only be ruled by fear. His 
illustrations and arguments appeared reasonable 
and I was only too ready to dmit all he advanced. 

I recollect with what diabolical ingenuity he 
used to compare the drop of olack blood to insanity 
lurking in the frame. ‘ise would admit that per- 
sons of mixed race might be good enough, up to a 
certain extent, and for 4 certain period, but. like 
insanity, the black fibre would be certain, sooner 
or later, to work to the surface and then the whole 
moral nature would be thrown out of balance. He 
would heap up his cases of men ruined body and 
soul by Quadroon womer with their fair faces and 
devilish hearts—yes, men even whom he had 
known, who had lost fortune and respectable posi- 
tion, and life itself. 

I fear his words found a readier respons: in an 
under-current of pride which caused me to rejoice 
in my own exaltation above the debased race. 
Looking back, however, to my feelings at that pe- 
riod, I think it was owing rather to Abel’s frequent 
reiteration of his opinions than to any logical con- 
siderations of my own that I came to acquiesce in 
the principle which he so strongly asserted. Abel 
Duncan had effectually poisoned my soul. 

My father was not on terms of intimacy with any 
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of the families in the neighborhood, and, with the 
exception of one or two old bachelor friends whose 
estates were close to ours, we received scarcely any 
visitors. My father told me that the coolness 
which had arisen with his neighbors was occa- 
sioned by some questions of property, which made 
it impossible for him to make any advances toward 
reconciliation; and though he regretted that he 
could not then afford me that social intercourse 
which was so fitting for my age, yet the matter 
was of less consequence, as he intended within a 
year or two to realize his property and proceed to 
Europe, where I should enjoy all the pleasures and 
amusements of society. 

It chanced that an English doctor, a widower 
with an only daughter, came to settle in our neigh- 
borhood. There was some difficulty in fincing a 
house suitable for Dr. Evans, and my father, who 
was very hospitable, insisted on their taking up 
their residence with us until they could be com 
fortably settled.. Mary Evans was about my own 
age, and we soon became great friends. Her af- 
fection for me was increased by my nursing her 
through a severe fever which she caught while 
staying at our house. She often declared that nei- 
ther her father nor herself could ever repay-me 
for my attention and devotion. 

One day, when she was convalescent, we were 
sitting together under the veranda. It chanced 
that we fell to talking on the question of slavery, 
which up to that time had never been alluded to 
between us. I imagined what her sentiments would 
be, as she had so recently left England, and I 
begged her to speak without reserve to me; but I 
cautioned her that it would be prudent, in a gen- 
eral way, to suppress anti-slavery opinions. 

In the warmth of our ensuing argument I had 
not perceived that Abel was standing by us, list- 
ening. “I shuddered as I caught his hateful smile, 
and felt a dread at his knowing how entirely I was 
a convert to his opinions. 

** Abel,” said I, ‘‘ you wiH explain this matter 
te Miss Evans better than I can.” 

““No, no,” he answered, with a sneer; ‘‘ you 
understand it perfectly.” 

‘It’s too terrible for belief!’ exclaimed Mary 
Evans. ‘Why, Clara tells me that one drop of 
black blood could destroy her very nature. I 
know her love and goodness, and I won’t believe 
it.” 

“Tt’s the opinion generally entertained, North 
as well as South,” replied Abel. 

Mary turned earnestly to n.e, and prayed me 
to discard the horrible theory. I had been good 
and kind to her, she said, ah 1 she loved me so 
much that she could not bear to know of a thought 
like this having a place in my mind. 

I could not deny my convictions, and the subject 
was at last dropped; but I felt that I had de- 
stroyed the bond of sympathy which until thea 
existed between us. 

I don’t think that I have mentioned the extreme 
indulgence and tenderness which my father showed 
toward me. My smallest wishes and fancies were 
immediately gratified, and the only return he 
seemed to desire was my company and my pres- 
ence near him. He delighted in my singing and 
playing, overwhelmed me with praise, and always 
holding out as his reward a speedy journey to Eu- 
rope, and a happy life in the Old World. 

All this time I became more and more tyran- 
nical, unreasonable, and petulant in my: inter- 
course with the slaves. One evening my temper 
was roused by one of the girls in the house being 
more than usually careless and inattentive. In 
my anger I struck her, She was much fairer than 
any other of our slaves, and consequently by far 
the most troublesome of all. 

To my amazement she muttered a few words in 
an under-tone. This drove me frantic, but I mas- 
tered my feeling of indignation. When I recov- 
ered myself, I told her she should be severely pun- 
ished for the insult she had shown me, and in the 
greatest anger hurried down to my father. He 
and Abel were smoking together under the veran- 
da. He perceived how greatly I was moved, and, 
drawing me toward him, bade me tell him my 
grievance. It was disgusting and painful to me 
even to whisper the girks words in his ear. 

Yet, indignant and angry as I was, I felt terri- 
fied by thé’excess of my father's rage. 

“Tt shall be flogged out of her,” he exclaimed, 
‘*it the punishment goes within an inch of her 

ife. And all the niggers on the plantation shall 
see it done.” 

It haunts my conscience to this day that I did 
not fall on my knees and ask my fathei to spare 
the girl. Her prayer for mercy rings in my ears 
even now. You will marvel, notwithstanding the 
greatness of my anger, that I could allow a human 
being to suffer extreme pain for the purpose of ap- 
peasing my wounded feelings; you will naturally 
think that I was dead to every generous and noble 
impulse Yet you must remember that I had just 
nursed Mary Evans, who was a comparative stran- 
ger to me, at the peril of my own life. 

Abel had foliowed my father out when the girl 
was dragged away. He returned in about half an 
hour. ‘ Clara,” °' 7!) . “we've taught her not 
to say your moti slave, and she won't for- 
get the lesson in « 

The tone in 
“Abel!” I excl 
vented you frot 


ittered this nettled me. 
od taste might have pre- 
1e by a repetition of her 


words.” 

He offered n aborate apology ; but I 
could see that : ained on his lips. 

I turned fro in my agitation I drew 
from my boson ture locket I was accus- 


tomed to wea 
claimed, ‘‘ My 
called a slave! 


sting into tears, I ex- 
beautiful mother to be 


“* What's th i Abel. ‘My aunt’s por- 
trait! How cid it?” 

I said I had @ | it one day in my father’s 
desk. I had ‘we; a as a great favor to let 
me have it for otber’s sake. He had refused 
his consent for . |g time. At last I had teased 


him into comy | sac 





My father entered the room. I tried to g t the. 
locket away from Abel; but he held it tight, on 
pretense of examining it carefully. 

“* Clara :” exclaimed my father, ‘‘ you promised 
me faithfully never to show that portrait to any 
one.” 

“ But oniy Abel, papa.” I pleaded. 

He said that he had expressed a strong wish on 
the subject—that I had broken my promise—and 
he ordered me instantly to restore the locket. 

I had been so accustomed to have my own way, 
playing and trifling with any wishes of his that 
thwarted mine, and always succeeding in whee- 
dling him in the end, that I refusea to give up the 
miniature. I ought to have perceived how irri- 
tated the events of the night had made him. He 
stepped forward, and, seizing my hand, wrenched 
the locket from me; then, in his anger at my op- 
position, he struck me a blow with aswitch he held 
in his hand. 

The pain was scarcely any thing; it was the 
indignity—and Abel standing by with a smile of 
triumph! I wanted to say something, but I was 
absolutely choked. If Abel had not seen the blow 
I think even on the instant I could have humbled 
myself, and forgiven my father and asked his for- 
giveness. But to stoop betore my cousin! I left 
the room with proud defiance, and hurrying to my 
own room locked the door and threw myself on the 
bed. After the lapse of halfan hour I heard a gentle 
tap at the door, and my name pronounced with 
tenderness. It was my father’s voice. I felt that 
he wanted to be reconciled to me. I would have 
given worlds to have opened the door and kissed 
him; but my wretched pride, which told me I 
must resent the blow to uphold my dignity in 
Abel's eyes, held me still. 

Next morning I felt my father was longing for 
reconciliation, but that former wretched sense of 
Abel caused me to be cold and sullen. 

It was strange that the man I so detested should 
have stood thus between my father’s heart and 
mine. My feelings, too, at that time were greatly 
excited against Abel by reports of his conduct with 
one of the women on the plantation. Far above 
my strongest sense of morality was contempt for his 
degradation, and I could not endure the thought 
of being humbled in the presence of a man I hearti- 
ly despised. I little knew how Abel was taking 
advantage of my conduct toward my father to work 
out his own wicked purpose. 

At length I was ashamed of my willful pervers- 
ity, and eagerly courted a reconciliation; then, to 
my sorrow, I was met with coldness instead of the 
warmth I had expected, and I gradually found, to 
my amazement, that my father’s heart had changed 
toward me. 

Though I was mortified, yet when I thought 
over the whole matter in quiet moments I blamed 
my own heart. It would almost seem something 
were wanting in my nature. I might have known 
that something was indeed wanting in my nature. 
There were certain little matters connected with 
our mode of life which had always struck me as 
being odd; they had relation chiefly to my fa- 
ther’s little intercourse with his neighbors. Inmy 
morbid condition I could not help thinking these 
things over, and the more I thought of them the 
less satisfactory had the explanations I had been 
used to receive from my father appeared. I strove 
to reconcile these anomalies, but racking my brains 
to the utmost, could only find one reason which 
would make the whole matter plain and consist- 
ent. That reason was frightful, but it was so 
manifestly impossible that I was able to laugh it 
away. ‘Stupid fancy!” I exclaimed, gazing in 
the glass, and gladly gathering from my own feat- 
ures a resemblance to the features in the minia- 
ture. Still, at certain times the fancy came again, 
and more particularly when any question arose as 
to my going into society. 

The frightful thought was aroused one day by 
my father’s objecting to my going to a public ball 
at which I had heard Mary Evans was to be pres- 
ent. My wishes on the subject were met with the 
same inadequate objections. I had been spending 
the day with Mary Evans, and, to my surprise, she 
had made no allusion to the ball. We were sit- 
ting together in the evening, and I held her hand 
against mine, trying, as I told her; to discover 
whose was the smaller. It was natura, born as I 
was in the South, that my complexion should be 
less fair than hers, yet my hand was but little 
darker. I alluded casually to the ball, saying that 
I had a great wish to be present at it with her, and 
then from her lips came the same excuses, spoken 
with hesitation and confusion. I grasped her hand 
again, gazing on the two hands with deep anxiety. 
The comparison reassured me; the haunting idea 
I felt to be the mere creation of my own morbid 
fancy ; and the words I said then to Mary Evans 
were said in very mockery of my fears. ‘You 
won’t take me to the ball because of the negro 
blood in my veins.” 

I expected a laughing answer. I trembled when 
I saw the deep compassion expressed in her face. 
‘** Alas! who has broken the secret to you? she 
asked, sorrowfully. I could not speak, uld not 
tell her that it was she who in those words had re- 
vealed the fearful truth. 

My senses seemed numbed. I was barely con- 
scious that she assured me of her love, covered my 
face with her kisses, and prayed me to kiss her. 
My heart felt like stone. Love itself was loath- 
some in the thought of its compassion, and my lips 
were set in rigid coldness. A frightful gulf seemed 
fixed between us which no human love could bridge. 
I asked her to summon our carriage—to let me get 
home. Ah, that fearful ride! Abel had been also 
at the Evanses, and he was to return with me. I 
would have given any thing to have been alone, 
but I was already in the carriage before he got in, 
and I seemed to have lost all power of will, and all 
womanly dignity. 

Abel sat at my side without speaking a word, 
but I was sure he knew that I had learned the se- 
cret of my birth. Then I knew why it was that 
on our first meeting he had disliked to kiss me as 
his cousin, why all his manner toward me had ape 
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peared so false, why he had taken so much pleas- 
ure in proclaiming the degradation of the negro 
race. He sat quite silent, but I could read his 
thoughts. I who had deemed myself his lawful 
cousin, his equal by right of birth, his superior in 
every gift of soul, so that if, as the only child of a 
rich planter, he should have the presumption to 
make me an offer of marriage I had resolved to 
spurn him away with contempt—I shuddered and 
crouched away from him—knew that in his vile 
thoughts he held me no higher than that wretched 
girl he had abused. He pray me to be his wife! 
The very laws forbade my being the Christian wife 
of any white man! His contemptuous silence awed 
me; he sat perfectly still, letting me sink to the 
floor of the carriage. 

The daughter of a slave! That dreadful idea 
turned the current of my thoughts from Abel, and 
the blow my father had struck me burned anew 
like fire; but that girl who had suffered the tor- 
ture of the lash for my sake! The recollection of 
that night flashed into my mind, crushing me with 
an overwhelming remorse. Her nature was the 
same as mine; there was the same dark blood in 
our veins; the same capacity for moral elevation, 
the same capacity for pain, God forgive me! My 
crime struck home. 

I resolved to see the girl before entering the 
house. Her forgiveness would, I felt, ease the 
load on my heart. 

I found my way in the dark, as well as I could, 
to the negro huts, and discovered where she was 
being nursed. She was lying asleep on a mat, but 
the old woman who attended on her had not gone 
to bed. 

“Ts she nearly recovered ?” 

‘‘ She is.” 

“ Was the punishment very severe ?” 

I felt the utmost anguish at the wothan’s an- 
swer. 

No one had been so severely flogged on the 
plantation for years! 

I sank on my knees at the girl’s side. By this 
time she had awoke. I poured forth my words of 
contrition, and my scalding tears fell on her hand, 
which I grasped in mine. She was partly dazed 
with sleep, but both she and the old woman gazed 
on me with astonishment. My behavior was so 
utterly incomprehensible to them. To ask pardon 
of a slave was an idea beyond the limit of their 
thoughts. And even then as I knelt there, with 
the sense of my own wickedness full upon me, I 
could scarcely bring myself to believe that I was 
praying forgiveness of a being who partook te the 
full of my own humanity ! 

It was only when I told the girl I had discovered 
that she had spoken the truth—that I knew that I 
was the daughter of a slave—it was only then that 
their senses were aroused ; fear was strongly visi- 
ble on their countenances ; the girl started forward, 
and vehemently contradicted me. No, no! I was 
Mr. Duncan’s child, she cried, and the perspiration 
stood out on her brow. She piteously implored 
me to leave her, lest she should be again punished 
owing to my having come to the hat. 

I assured them both, again and again, that they 
had no occasion for fear in speaking about the 
truth. The old woman then told me that before I 
was brought home my father had given the strict- 
est injunctions, enforced with stern threats, to ev- 
ery body on the plantation, that not a word should 
ever be breathed to me concerning my wirth; and 
that it was to show his determination in the mat- 
ter that he had made such a severe example of the 
poor girl. 

Stronger even than my bitter feelings of remorse 
for the suffering I had caused was the anxious de- 
sire which possessed me to hear the account of my 
real mother—my own mother, notwithstanding her 
misery, and degradation, and shame. At first the 
old woman would not speak. I swore not to reveal 
a word of her statement; in my passionate eager- 
ness I threatened, comxed, bribed her. At last I 
forced the story bit by bit from her most unwilling 
tongue. 

She had nursed my mother when she died, and 
had nursed me when I was born. To the best of 
her recollection, my mother had died where the 
girl was then lying before my eyes, and.I too had 
been born in that very hut. 

“How did she die?” I inquired, eagerly. And 
then I became so nervously fearful lest she should 
in any degree conceal the truth from me, that by 
force of old habit I threatened her with the most 
severe chastisement if I should ever find that she 
had deceived me one iota. 

But my hasty threat brought punishment on my 
own head; for when I repeated my question the 
woman looked significantly toward the girl. Then 
came the frightful conviction that my mother her- 
self had suffered the very pain I b@d so often been 
the means of inflicting. On my knees I prayed the 
old woman’s forgiveness for my threat, and I pour- 
ed all the money I had in my purse into her lap. 

My mother died of a broken woman 
said. She had been sold away from her children. 
As far as I could understand the account, she had 
at first been treated with degrading kindness and 
indulgence; but nothing eould drive a cloud of 
past love from her brow, and in spite.of her beauty 
she grew wearisome. 

wae by I was born?” I asked, anxiously. 
Was she happier then—did she forget 
little in her ~ for me?” ane 

In the woman’s answer a curse seemed to fall on 
my head. I had never been blessed with a mo- 
ther’s smile. I had been nursed with hatred on 
her bosom ; my very life had been saved out of her 
hands! And so she had lain down to die, 1 
where that beaten girl was then lying. I Leek 
the girl in pity for her sufferings; my teare fell 
wet upon her face; but every kiss seemed to bring 
me nearer to my dead mother, and to all her sorrow 
and all her shame. e 

If I-had been left to myself I should not have 
meet mean -that night, but the old woman, 
partly force, by persuasion 
the pA ne pf eyelid we 
I could not endure the thought of meeting my 








father, and I stole on tip-toe past the room where 
he and Abel were sitting. My father must have 
seen the conflict of that night written on my face 
when he met me the next morning. I believe his 
heart was moved with pity, for he came forward to 
kiss me; but I involuntarily shrank from him be- 
fore his lips touched mine. An irresistible influ- 
ence seemed to drag me away. 

He called me to him, but I had no power to 
move, 

Then his indignation was excited; he upbraided 
me for my ingratitude; true, I had discovered the 
secret of my birth, though he had done all in his 
power to hide it from me; but yet the knowledge 
of my origin ought only to have increased my af- 
fection and gratitude. He reminded me that I 
had been treated as the daughter of the house, 
though my mother was a slave. All that educa- 
tion could do had been done for me; but he feared 
it was only too true that there was some radical 
perversion in natures such as mine which unfitted 
them for love. 

Oh! It was intolerable anguish to hear such 
words from his lips, and to feel, as I did then feel, 
that they were true. 

He finally told me with great sternness that al- 
though I was free—free beyond all question or 
doubt—yet my future destiny depended on my own 
behavior. Whether I gave him my heart or not 
—he had once looked for a daughter to solace his 
old age, but that hope was gone—he would at least 
have a return for the money spent upon me. I 
should amuse him, read and play to him as hereto- 
fore, and arrange the household affairs; I should 
suffer for it if I failed. 

Abel entirely usurped my place in my father’s 
heart. The affection and indulgence which had 
been mine were lavished upon him. I had stood 
between him and his hope, as nearest lawful heir, 
of inheriting my father’s wealth ; there was no lon- 
ger any danger that I should spoil his prospects. 

He still kept up the show of treating me with 
great outward respect: taking care, however, that 
the crushing thought of my degradation should 
be continually before me; for he well knew that 
thought to be the main cause of my estrangement 
from my father. 

There was no one to support me through this 
heavy trial. Mary Evans, indeed, was true; she 
would twine her arms round me, drawing me affec- 
tionately to her bosom, protesting an eternal friend- 
ship; yet I felt at those times more than ever my 
isolation. Her nature was not my nature; the 
drop of dark blood and the iron hand of the law 
had decreed our separation; her pity might be as 
great and as good as the pity of an angel, but it 
could not afford that blessed consolation which 
arises from the possession of a common nature 
liable to the same trials and the same sufferings. 

Do not imagine that this was merely a morbid 
fancy of mine; its truth was too evident in the or- 
dinary intercourse of life. When Mary Evans and 
Abel and I were sitting together, and he talked in 
a bantering tone of some friends of his who had 
fallen in love with us, his words amounted to no 
more than familiar badjnage, to which the laugh- 
ing retort of Mary Evans formed, on her part, a 
fitting answer. But those same words addressed to 
me were laden with unutterable shame, bringing a 
burning blush to m¥ cheeks. 

But the lash—ah me! the day of retribution had 
come. While I was yet responsible for all house- 
hold matters, the ability to command had left me, 
and the slaves knew it, as the horse knows an un- 
skillful rider. I dared not punish. The thought 
of my own mother, and the knowledge that I was 
ordering a creature of like nature with myself to be 
lashed, tied my tongue and held my hand. Things 
were often neglected, and my father would receive 
no excuses for any shortcomings he discovered. I 
had the means of punishment, he said, and he would 
summon the overseer, and force me to give the or- 
der for punishment. Sometimes in his irritation at 
what he termed my stupid “n -worship,” he 
would strike me, even in the presence of Abel, with 
his switch. 

There was a clergyman, a Mr. Graham, a neigh- 
bor of ours, who occasionally visited at our house. 
He was an old man, toward whom I entertained the 
strongest feelings of respect and veneration; it was 
impossible not to be attracted by the tenderness of 
his manner, and by the strong but unobtrusive 
piety which marked his demeanor. When I tell 
you that he held slaves, you will in all probability 
smile at the thought of his tenderness and utterly 
deny his piety. Yet he was not a hypocrite. I 
will mention, by way of illustration, that memor- 
able instance of the great leader of the Evangelical 
party in past days—the pious John Newton, of 
Olney, successor of Whitfield, and intimate friend 
of Cowper. Well, he was in his earlier days a 
slave-trader, the master of aslave ship. On board 
his vessel, as I have read, the negroes were packed 
together like herrings, stifled, sick, and broken- 
hearted. But, separated by a single plank from 
his victims, the voice of their jailer might be heard, 
day by day, conducting the prayers of his ship’s 
company, and joining them in singing devout 
compositions of his own. He experienced on his 
last voyage to Guinea—these are his own words— 
“ sweeter and more frequent hours of Divine com- 
munion” than he had everelsewhereknown. Even 
in his old age, long after he had entered the Church, 
holding a pi position as a Christian minis- 
ter, honored and revered by a large congregation, 
he coldly and phlegmatically avowed his participa- 
tion in the slave-trade; and to the last he was lit- 
tle conscious of the he‘nousness of his guilt. 

Mr. Graham would have resisted as indignantly 
any assertion that the negroes are the intellectual 
and nora: équals of the white race, as he would 
have opposed the theory that mankind at large 
have been developed from monkeys. 

Yet it was impossible for him to be harsh or se- 
vere to any living creature. No trouble was too 
great, if he could only alleviate pain and suffer- 
ing wherever they might exist. When any slave 
chanced to be ill, he would watch with the utmost 
solicitude at the bedside, speaking the kindest 











words, and noting every change which took place 
in the patient. An ordinary observer would have 
marveled at such devotion, and would have felt 
the greatest admiration for such conduct on the 
part of a man toward his poorer fellows; but Mr. 
Graham never for a moment entertained the idea 
that the sufferer was bound to him by the bond of 
a coequal humanity. He would have acted—in- 
deed I have known him act—with the same tender- 
ness toward a poor dog which had been, by acci- 
dent, severely wounded. In his establishment, 
both slaves and lower animals were equally spoiled ; 
but, as a matter of principle, he would have no 
more thought of denying that the lash was, ‘at 
times, necessary for the correction of slaves, than 
he would have denied that it was necessary for the 
correction of brute creatures. 

One day, in an agony of despair, I threw myself 
at Mr. Graham’s feet, and poured out all my sor- 
row. His manner was very kind and affectionate 
—but still that taint of blood! Iread the thought 
in his words of tender pity. He evidently felt that 
there was some difference in our respective natures 
—a radical defect existing in mine, which demanded 
his deepest sympathy, The same sort of conversa- 
tion might have taken place between us on the sup- 
position that some slight germ of insanity existed 
in my mind, so slight that my reasoning faculties 
were scarcely affected by it—so slight, in short, 
that there was every hope the evil might be over- 
come by healthy mental discipline and strict watch- 
fulness. ’ 

My feeling of estrangement toward my father 
appeared to him unnatural, and net to be accounted 
for by any ordinary cause. He admitted that mine 
was a bitter trial; but yet my father had done all 
that lay in his power to lighten the burden. I had 
received the blessing of 8 good education. I had 
been brought up in the paths of religion and virtue. 
I had been associated, as far as possible, with my 
father’s own friends and connections. I had been 
treated with the utmost affection and regard. I 
ought to humble myself to my father’s will, and to 
strive to cast out the evil pride which hardened my 
heart. By God’s grace I might hope to do it; but 
I must make earnest effort, using frequent prayer. 

That interview with Mr. Graham only added to 
my despair. I had sought consolation of one for 
whom I felt the greatest reverence and respect ; I 
had sought consolation where consolation may be 
most surely found—in religious converse and ad- 
vice; but his words and love utterly failed to al- 
leviate the sorrow of my heart. I little imagined 
at that time that what I looked upon with the ut- 
most misery as being the dark depravity of my own 
heart was an intuitive sense of God's justice in re- 
bellion against man’s false principle and practice. 
My heart would not be humbled by prayer, but it 
was humbled by the enduranee of-ignominy. All 
pride was cast out of me at last. My cheek no 
longer flushed at the vile yet cleverly hidden in- 
sinuations of Abel. I had Jost all sense of degra- 
dation in a blow from my father. I was callous to 
all affronts from the visitors who now frequented 
my father’s house for Abel’s pleasure and amuse- 
ment. 

Shut out from earthly hope and heavenly conso- 
lation, I felt that I was gradually sinking to the 
level of the wretched beings around me. My mo- 
ther had claimed me as her own—the inheritor of 
her nature and her degradation. I suppose it 
could only have been a question of time how long 
my bodily strength would have endured this fear- 
ful conflict of feeling. The end came at last. 

My father was taken dangerously ill. It was my 
duty to nurse him; and then, God be thanked! I 
experienced a gleam of relief. I could love him 
with some of my old love when he was in pain, for 
those social ties which had estranged me from him 
were lost in the sick room. There seemed, in some 
strange way, to be a bond of union, arising from 
his sufferings, which bound him to my dead mo- 
ther and myself. Alas! it was but a slender link. 

The hasty vehemence of health and a passionate 
disposition left him now; he became very mild in 
his manner, thoughtful beyond his wont, and his 
thoughts turned heavenward. Mr. Graham fre- 
quently came to visit him, reading and conversing 
on religious matters. 

My father, one day, when we chanced to be alone, 
gave me his keys and bade me get the miniature 
from his desk. He held it a while feebly in his 
hands, gazing fondly upon it, and then made me 
fasten it by a ribbon round his neck. From that 
period his thoughts, with few intermissions, centred 
in the recollections of his wife. Her name was al- 
ways on his lips, uttered with terms of endear- 
ment. All his hope was to meet her again, and 
be with her in heaven. Not one word, through all 
this, not one thought, of my mother! I used to 
sit at his bedside, my heart ready to burst, hoping 
and praying that the remembrance of the shameful 
past might rise up in hismind. They told me that 
the slightest excitement might be fatal to him, so 
my tongue was bound to silence. 

One night my father desired to be left alone with 
Mr. Graham. I was told to leave the room; but 
I stole back, crouching behind a curtain. There 
was something stil] on his mind which troubled 
him. It had no reference to my mother. Mr. 
Graham cheered him with Christian hope and eon- 
solation. I could endure it no longer. I arose 
from my hiding-place and stood before them. 

“My mother!” I exclaimed; ‘‘has he prayed 
forgiveness for that wrong ?” 

Mr. Graham was startled by my presence. ‘‘ He 
has repented,” was the reply, “of the grievous sin 
which gave you existence. I have the fullest con- 
fidence in his repentance.” 

‘‘ But his sin against my mother!” I cried; for 
some feeling I could not resist impelled me to speak 
out. ‘Torn away from her husband and children 
—sold away to infamy and shame—that is the sin 
I speak of!” 

“ You speak,” answered Mr. Graham, “‘as if this 
act had been done to some white woman living in 
holy matrimony.” 

I burst into tears and fled from the room. 
They never let me see him again; they never 








forgave me what I had said. Toward the end, 
they told me he became very calm, lying a while 
almost insensible, with the miniature clasped in his 
hand. Then, with a last convulsive effort, he 
stretched forth his arms, as if in the act of clasping 
some form to his bosom, and crying aloud the 
name he loved so well, fell back and died, 

The Evanses took me away to their house. I 
was in the greatest need of comfort and support. 
The misery which appeared to arise from the in- 
nate defect of my nature was wrought to its utmost 
pitch. I felt that I was guilty of hastening my 
father’s death, and that the inherent defect of my 
nature was to blame for my guilt. 

Abel succeeded in all his plans. The bulk of 
the property was left to him: a moderate com- 
petency only being reserved for me. But the loss 
of wealth seemed nothing in comparison with the 
dark taint left upon me. 

It was long before my bodily health sufficiently 
recovered to allow of my leaving the Evanses. 
then joined the Summerses in Canada, and in their 
company Icameto England. It was only by little 
and little that my broken spirit was built up; that 
I regained my feeling of self-respect, of self-confi- 
dence. Free! At first it seemed utterly marvel- 
ous that people in England did not shrink from 
me. I could not for a long time believe in the 
possibility of being loved and treated as an equal 
by the pure white race. They used to think me 
cold and proud, when in reality I was holding back 
in the misery of my old sense of inferiority, and my 
old fear of insult, Mrs. Summers and her daugh- 
ter supported my faltering confidence and cheered 
my heart. I told them that I would not have 
their friends deceived in respect of my personal his- 
tory, and I was astonished when I found that this 
knowledge only elicited for me the warmest sym- 
pathy and regard. Every lingering doubt was 
dispelled one day, when those words, which in my 
own land would have covered me with shame were 
whispered in my ear, and the good man asked me 
to be his wife, who has been my kind husband 
these many and many happy years. 





OUR ARMY BEFORE YORKTOWN. 
We continue this week, on pages 289, 296, and 
297, our series of sketches of the military operations 
at Yorktown, from sketches by our special artist, 
Mr. A. R. Waud, and Mr. Mead of the Vermont 
Brigade. Pages 296 and 297 contain a view of 
Yorktown FRoM THE River, GLOUCESTER ALSO 
From THE River, and tHe Reser Works At 
Wrwnn’s Mit, and two other war pictures. Our 
artist, Mr. Waud, thus describes these pictures : 

“The view of ‘ Yorktown from the River’ was 
sketched from Farinholt’s house—a position on the 
river from which Gloucester and Yorktown can 
both be seen. The works at Yorktown consist of 
fortifications extending along the top of the bluffs, 
running far inland, and a water-battery on the 
beach. The little dock on the point is a very busy 
spot. Schooners are constantly going and coming, 
unloading men and stores. Wagons crowd the 
adjacent beach, attended by crowds of men, horse 
and foot. On the water-battery three very heavy 
guns are mounted; and there is another, partly 
hidden by the sand-bags, on the little fort to the 
right. Above, on the table-land, are numerous 
works for the defense of the water-front of the po- 
sition. Behind these the houses of Yorktown can 
be seen. It is a small place, and seems to be just 
such a place as Fairfax Court House. On the op- 
posite side of the river is Gloucester—a much 
smaller place, but strongly fortified. Here is a 
water-battery of seven embrasures, and alongside 
of it a redoubt, mounting two heavy pieces, con- 
nected with the works ow the heights by a long 
curtain. On the bluff the enemy is busy covering 
his guns with sand-bags. 

‘The rebel flag flaunts ever these works at sev- 
eral points, marking the head-quarters of different 
commands, and there is a goodly number of hos- 
pital flags. 

“The picture entitled ‘Rebel Works at Wynn's 
Mills’ is a view of a portion of the rebel works, from 
a point south of Yorktown, two or three miles from 
the river. It consists of a line of rifie-pits, with 
earth-works for guns behind, with occasional re- 
doubts along the front. The course of the little 
stream which afterward becomes Warwick River 
is marked by the stockade which crosses it, where 
there isadam, Beyond, to the left, the rifle-pits 
run into the woods, which are defended by stock- 
ades and logs fastened across from tree to tree. At 
one place in the sketch—marked by a distant horse- 
man—is visible the covered way connecting the 
works. Here a carriage is occasionally seen, sup- 
to contain Jeff Davis. 

“The ‘Sketch of a Rebel Gun’ is an enlarged 
view, taken through a glass, of the piece which 
wounded Lieutenant Wagner and killed one of his 
assistants. It seems to be a iron howitzer, 
and was finally silenced by one of our light field. 
pieces. At every discharge from our battery the 
man on the right would give the alarm, and all 
would drop out of sight; notwithstanding ssveral 
were wounded and carried off on stretchers. 

‘The holes on the fort beyond show where our 


and there for farms, 
count for ee ee therefore our 

have had to make them. sketch of making 
roads is a good representation of the country they 


have to work through.”, 
On page 


ous work. It represents a struggle 


range 
Sharp-shooters. The affair was witnessed by our 
officers through a glass. The rebel captain suc- 
ceeded in forcing the negroes to expose themselves, 
apd they were shot, one after the other, 
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General Pope's Fleet of Transports for his Army. 








. Commodore Foote's Mortar Fleet. , 


BIRDS-EYE VIEW OF THE FEDERAL FLOTILLA DESCENDING THE MISSISSIPPI TO ATTACK FORT WRIGHT.—Sketcnep sy Mr, ALExANpER Surrtor.—[Ser Pacr 302.) 


The Ordnance Boats. 


The Gunboat-fleet, in Advance. 
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Mound City. 


Mail-boat De Soto. 


Carondelet. 


Mortar Tow-boats. 


Shore. 


on the Ark 





Position of our Mort, 


Fort Wright. 


Craighead’s Point. 


Benton. 


Plum Yeint. 


Ordnance Boat. Conestoga. 


Cairo. 


Commodore Foote’s Tug Jessie Benton. 


RECONNOISSANCE OF FORT WRIGHT BY THE GUN-BOATS AND MORTAR FLEET, APRIL 18, 1862.—Skercuep sy Ma, ALExanpeR Simptot.—[{Sex Pace 302, ] 
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GENERAL QUINCY A. GILMORE. 


WE publish on this page a portrait of GENERAL 
Gitmore, the hero of Pulaski, from a photograph 
by Lieutenant Haas. 

” General Gilmore was born in Ohio, about thirty- 
six years ago. He entered the Military Academy 
at West Point in 1845, and graduated in 1849, at 
the head of a class of 43 members. He was ap- 
pointed to the Engineers, and was promoted to a 
First Lieutenancy in 1856, and to a Captaincy in 
1861. From 1849 to 1852 he was engaged on the 
fortifications at Hampton Roads; from 1852 to 
1856 he was instructor of Practical Military En- 
gineering at West Point, and during this time he 
designed the new Riding School on the crest of the 
Hill. He served from 1856 to 1861 as Purchasing 
Agent for the department in New York, and made 
many friends here. In 1861 he was assignéd to 
the staff of General Sherman, and accompanied 
him to Port Royal. General Sherman appointed 
him Brigadier-General of Volunteers—a rank 
which it is hoped the President will confirm. Gen- 
eral Gilmore had entire charge of the siege opera- 
tions against Fort Pulaski, and it is to his skill 
that the success of the bombardment is due. The 
Tribune correspondent well says : 

The reenlbefithe efforts to breach a fort of such strength 
and at such confers high honor on the engi- 

t ity of General Gilmore. 
Palen see Fede te ones tion to the opinion 
of the ablest in the army would have destroyed 
him. Success, which in this case is wholly attributable 
to his talent, energy, and independence, deserves a corre- 
sponding reward. 





(Entered according to Act of Congress, in the Year 1862, 
by Harper & Brothers, in the Clerk's Office of the Dis- 
trict Court for the Southern District of New York.) 
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CHAPTER XIII.—( Continued. ) 

Miss Gartn’s hand still mechanically grasped 
the lawyer’sarm. Her whole mind was absorbed 
in the effort to realize the discovery which had 
now burst on her. 

“‘ Dependent on Michael Vanstone !” she said 
to herself. ‘* Dependent on their father’s bitter- 
est enemy! How can it be?” 

‘*Give me your attention for a few minutes 
more,” said Mr. Pendril, “and you shall hear. 
The sooner we can bring this painful interview 
to a close the sooner I can open communications 
with Mr. Michael Vanstone, and the sooner you 
will know what he decides on doing for his 
brother’s orphan daughters. I repeat to you 
that they are absolutely dependent on him. You 
will most readily understand how and why, if 
we take the chain of events where we last 
left it—att period of Mr. and Mrs. Vanstone’s 


** One moment, Sir,” said MissGarth. ‘‘ Were 
you in the secret of that marriage at the time 
when it took place ?” : 

“Unhappily I was not. I was away from 
London—away from England at the time. If 
Mr. Vanstone had been able to communicate 
with me when the letter from America an- 
nounced the death of his wife, the fortunes of his 
daughters would not have been now at stake.” 

He paused; and, before proceeding further, 





looked once more at the letters which he had 
consulted at an earlier period of the interview. 
He took one letter from the 
the table by his side. 


rest, and put it on 
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BRIGADIER-GENERAL QUINCY A. GILMORE.—(Psorocrarnep py Lieutenant HAs.) 


“ At the beginning of the present year,” he 
resumed, “a very serious business necessity, in 
connection with some West Indian property pos- 
sessed by an old client and friend of mine, re- 
quired the presence either of myself or of one of 
my two partners in Jamaica. One of the two 
could not be spared ; the other was not in health 
to undertake the voyage. There was no choice 
left but for me to go. I wrote to Mr. Vanstone, 
telling him that I should leave England at the 
end of February, and that the nature of the bus- 
iness which took me away afforded little hope of 
my getting back from the West Indies before 
June. My letter was not written with any spe- 
cial motive. I merely thought it right—seeing 
that my partners were not admitted to my knowl- 
edge of Mr. Vanstone’s private affairs—to warn 
him of my absence, as a measure of formal pre- 
caution which it was right to take. At the end 
of February I left Vn.lond, without having 
heard from him. I wes on the sea when the 
news of his wife’s death reacl)>) him, on the 4th 
of March, and I did not retin until the middle 
of last June." 

‘¢ You warned him of your departure,” inter- 


posed Miss Garth. ‘‘ Did you not warn him of 
your return ?” 
‘* Not personally. My head-clerk sent him 


one of the circulars which were dispatched from 
my Office, in various directions, to announce my 
return. It was the first substitute I thought of 
for the personal letter which the pressure of in- 
numerable occupations, all crowding on me 
together after my long absence, did not allow 
me leisure to write. Barely a month later the 
first information of his marriage reached me in 
a letter from himself, written on the day of the 
fatal accident. The circumstances which in- 
duced him to write arose out of an event in 
which you must have taken some interest—I 
mean the attachment between-Mr. Clare’s son 
and Mr. Vanstone’s youngest daughter.” 

**T can not say that I was favorably disposed 
toward that attachment at the time,” replied 
Miss Garth. ‘‘I was ignorant then of the fam- 
ily secret: I know better now.” 

‘*Exactly. The motive which you can now 
appreciate is the motive that leads us to the 
point. The young lady herself (as I have heard 
from the elder Mr. Clare, to whom I am in- 
debted for my knowledge of the circumstances 
in detail) confessed her attachment to her fa- 
ther, and innocently touched him to the quick 
by a chance reference to his own early life. He 
had a long conversation with Mrs. Vanstone, at 
which they both agreed that Mr. Clare must be 
privately informed of the truth, before the at- 
tachment between the two‘young people was al- 
lowed to proceed further. It was painful in the 
last degree, both to husband and wife, to be re- 
duced to,this alternative. But they were reso- 
lute, honorably resolute, in making the sacrifice 
of their own feelings; and Mr. Vanstone betook 
himself on the spot to Mr. Clare's cottage.—You 
no doubt observed a remarkable change in Mr. 
Vanstone’s manner cn that day; and yon can 
now account for it?” 

Miss Garth bowed her head, 
went on. 

“You are sufficiently acquainted with Mr. 


and Mr. Pendril 





Clare’s contempt for-all social prejudices,”’ he 
continued, ‘‘to anticipate his reception of the 
confession which his neighbor addressed to him. 
Five minutes after the interview had begun the 
two old friends were as easy and unrestrained 
together as usual. In the course of conversa- 
tion Mr. Vanstone mentioned the pecuniary ar- 


rangement which he had made for the benefit 


of his daughter and of her future husband—and, 
in doing so, he naturally referred to this will 
here on the table between us. Mr. Clare, re- 
membering that his friend had been married in 
the March of that year, at once asked when tho 
will had been executed; received the reply that 
it had been ‘made five years since, and there- 
upon astounded Mr. Vanstone by telling him 
bluntly that the document was waste. paper in 
the eye of the law. Up to that, moment he, 
like many other persons, had "been absolutely. 
ignorant that a man’s marriage is legally as 
well as socially, considered to be the most im - 
portant event in his life; that it destroys | 
validity of any will which he may have mad» «:s 
a single man; and that it renders abso}::.\y 
necessary the entire reassertion of his testai. 1.t- 
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ary intentions in the character of a husband. 
The statement of this plain fact appeared to 
overwhelm Mr. Vanstone. Declaring that his 
friend had laid hin under an obligation which 
he should remember to his dying day, he at once 
left the cottage, at once returned home and 
wrote me this letter.” 

He handed the letter open to Miss Garth. In 
tearless, speechless gricf she read these words : 

“My pear Penprit,—Since we last wrote to each oth- 
er on extraordinary change has teken place in my life. 
About a week after you went away I received news from 
America which told me that I was free. Need I say what 
use T made o t freedom? Need I say that the mother 


of my children is now my Wife? 

“If you are surprised at not having heard from me the 
moment you got back, attribute my silence in great part— 
if not altogether—to my own total ignorance of the legal 
necessity for making avother will. Not half an hour since 
I was enlightened for the first time (ander circumstances 
which I will mention when we meet) by my old friend, 
Mr. Clare. Family anxieties have had something to do 
with my silence as well. My wife's confinement is close 
at hand; and berides this serious anxiety, my second 
daughter is engaged to be married. Until I eaw Mr Clare 
to-day these matters so filled my mind that I never thought 
of writing to you during the one short month which is all 
that has passed since i got news of your return. Now I 
know that my will must be made again I write instantiy. 
For God's sake, come on the day w you receive this— 
come and relieve’ me from the dreadful thought that my 
two darling girls are at this moment un ded for. If 
any thing happened to me, and if my desire to do their 
mother justice ended (through my miserable ignorance of 
the law) in leaving Norah and Magdalen disinherited, I 
should not rest in my grave! Come, at any cost, to re 
ever, A. i 

‘*On the Saturday morning,” Mr. Pendril re- 
sumed, ‘‘those jines reached me. I instantly 
set aside all other business and drove to the 
railway. At the London terminus I heard the 
first news of the Friday's accident; heard it, 
with conflicting accounts of the numbers and 
names of the passengers killed. At Bristol the 
were hetter informed, and the dreadful tru 
about Mr. Vanstone was confirmed. I had time 
to recover myself before I reached your station 
here, and found Mr. Clare’s son waiting for me. 
He took me to his father’s cottage; and there, 
without losing a moment, I drew out Mrs, Van- 
stone’s will. My object was to secure the only 
provision for her daughters which it was now 
possible to make. Mr. Vanstone having died 
intestate, a third of his fortune would go to his 
widow, and the rest would be divided among his 
next of kin. It is the cruel peculiarity of the 
English law that the marriage of the parents 
docs not legitimatize children born out of wed- 
lock. Mr. Vanstone’s daughters, under the cir- 
cumstances of their father’s death, had no more 
claim to a share in his property than the daagh- 
ters of one of his laborers in the village. The 
one chance left was that their mother might 
sufficiently recover to leave her third share to 
them, by will, in the event of her decease. Now 
you know why I wrote fo you to ask for that 
interview—why I waited day and night, in the 
hope of receiving a summons to the house. I 
was sincerely sorry to send baek such an answer 
to your note of inquiry as I was compelled to 
write. But while there was a chance of the 
preservation of Mrs. Vanstone's life the secret 
of the marriage was hers, not mine, and every 
consideration of delicacy forbade me to disclose 


it. 

“You did right, Sir,” said Miss Garth; ‘‘I 
understand your motives, and them.” 

‘* My last attempt to provide for the daugh- 
ters,” continued Mr. Pendril, ‘‘was, as you 
know; rendered unavailing by the dangerous 
nature of Mrs. Vanstone’s illness, Her death 
left the infant who survived her by a few hours 
(the infant born, you will remember, in lawful 
wedlock) possessed, in due legal course, of the 
whole of Mr. Vanstone’s fortune. On the child’s 
death—if it had only outlived the muther by a 
few seconds, instead of a few hours, the result 
would have been the same—the nuxt or kin to 
the legitimate offspring took the money; and 
that next of kin is the infant’s patc: nal uncle, 
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“*WE KNOW IT ALREADY,’ SHE REPEATED, IN CLEAR, MEASURED TONES” 
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Michael Vanstone. The whole fortune of eighty 
thousand pounds has virtually Passed into his 
ession already.” " 

“Are there no other relations?” asked Miss 
Garth. ‘Is there no hope from any one else?” 

“There are no other relations with Michael 
Vanstone’s claim,” said the lawyer. ‘‘There 
are no grandfathers or of the dead 
child (on the side of either of the parents) now 
alive. It was not likely there should be, con- 
sidering the ages of Mr. and Mrs. Vanstone 
when they died. But is i 0 mamemas Oe 
reasonably lamented that no uncles or 
aunts survive. There are cousins alive—a son 
and two daughters of that elder sister of Mr. 
Vanstone’s who married Archdeacon Bartram, 
and who died, as I told you, some years since. 
Bat their interest is superseded by the interest 
of the nearer blood. No, Miss Garth, we must 
look facts as they are resolutely in the face. 
The law of England, as it affects illegitimate 
offspring, is a disgrace to the nation. It vio- 
lates every principle of Christian , by vis- 
iting the sins of the parents on the children ; it 
encourages vice by depriving fathers and mo- 
thers of the strongest of all motives for making 
the atonement of marriage ; and it claims to pro- 
duce these two abominable results in the names 
of morality and religion. It is not the law of 
Scotland, not the law of France, not the law (so 
far as I know) of any other civilized community 
in Europe. A day may come when England 
will be ashamed of it; but that day has not 
dawned yet. Mr. Vanstone’s daughters are No- 
body’s Children, and the law leaves them help- 
less at their uncle’s mercy.” 

He spoke those words with the energy of hon- 
est indignation, and rose to his feet. 

‘Jt is useless to dwell longer,” he said, ‘ on 
past and present. The morning is wearing 
away, and the future claims us. best serv- 
ice which I can now render you is to shorten 
the period of your suspense. In less than an 
hour I shall be on my way back to London. 
Immediately on my arrival I will ascertain the 
speediest means of communicating with Mr. 
Michael Vanstone, and will let b me know the 
result. Sad as the position of two sisters 
now is, we must look at it on its best side; we 
must not lose hope.” 

‘* Hope ?” repeated Miss Garth. ‘‘ Hope from 
Michael Vanstone !” 

‘Yes; hope from the influence on him of 
time, if not from the influence of mercy. As I 
have already told you, he is now an old man; 
he can not, in the course of nature, expect to 
live much longer. If he looks back to the 
period when he and his brother were first at 
variance, he must look back through thirty 
years. Surely these are softening influences 
which must affect any man? Surely his own 
knowledge of the shocking circumstances under 
which he has become possessed of this money 
will plead with him, if nothing else does?” 

‘*T will try to think as you do, Mr. Pendril— 
I will try to hope for the best. Shall we be left 
long in suspense before the decision reaches us ?” 

“I trust not. The only delay on my side will 
be caused by the necessity of discovering the 
place of Michael Vanstone’s residence on the 
Ceatinent. I think I have the means of meet- 
ing this difficulty successfully, and the moment 
I reach London those means shall be tried.” 

He took up his hat, and then returned to the 
table on which the father’s last letter and the 
father’s useless will were lying side by side. 
After a moment’s consideraticn he placed them 
both in Miss Garth’s hands. 

**Tt may help you in breaking the hard truth 
to the poe sisters,” he said, in his quiet, self- 
repressed way, ‘“‘if they can see how their father 
refers to them in his will—if they can read his 
letter to me, the last he ever wrote. Let these 
tokens tell them that the one idea of their fa- 
ther’s life was the idea of making atonement to 
bis children. ‘They may think bitterly of their 
birth,’ he said to me at the time when I drew 
this useless will; ‘but they shall never think 
bitterly of me. I will cross them in nothing: 
they shall never knoyga sorrow that I can spare 
them, or a want whith T will not satisfy.’ He 
made me put those words in his will to for 
him when the truth which he had concealed from 
his children in his lifetime was revealed to them 
after his death. No law can deprive his daugh- 
ters of the legacy of his repentance aid his love. 
I leave the will and the letter to help you: I 
give them both into your care.” 

He saw how his SS. touched her, 
and thoughtfully the farewell. She 
took his hand in both her own and murmured a 
few broken words of gratitude. “Trust me to 


fatal truth. In the broad, cheerful sunshine— 
that truth disclosed—he went out. 





CHAPTER XIV. 


Ir was nearly an hour noon Mr. 
Pendril left the house. Garth sat down 
again at the table alone, and tried to face the 
necessity which the event of the morning now 
foreed on her. 

Her mind was not equal to the effort. She 
On te eae Se Senin on tet tele a aoa 

own position—to escape from her thoughts 
~ as a minutes only. 

. Vanstone’s letter, and mechanical: 
herself to read it through once more. 7 

One by one the last words of the dead man 
fastened themseives more and more firmly on 
her attention. The unrelieved solitude, the un- 
broken silence, hel their influence on her 
mind, and opened it to those very impressions 
of past and present which she was most anxious 
to shun. As she reached the melancholy lines 
which closed the letter she found —in- 





sensibly, almost unconsciously, at first—tracing 

the fatal chain of events, link by link, backward, 

until she reached its beginning in the contem- 

— marriage between Magdalen and Francis 
lare. 


That marriage had taken Mr. Vanstone to 
his old friend with the confession on as lips 
which would otherwise never have escaped ‘hem. 
Thence came the discovery whi h had sent him 
home to summon the lawyer to the house. Tha* 
summons again had produced th~ inevitable ac- 
celeration of the Saturda7’s journey to #riday , 
the Friday of the fatal accident, the Fria) when 
he went to his death. From his death followed 
the second bereavement which had made the 
house desolate; the helpless position of the 
« mghters whose prosperous future had been 
his dearest care; the revelation of the secret 
which had overwhelmed her that morning; the 
disclosure, more terrible still, which she now 
stood committed to make to the orphan sisters. 
For the first time she saw the whole sequence 
of events—saw it as plainly as the cloudless blue 
of the sky and the green glow of the trees in the 
sunlight outside. 

How—when could she tell them? Who could 
approach them with the disclosure of their own 
illegitimacy before their father and mother had 
been dead a week? Who could speak the dread- 
ful words while the first tears were wet on their 
cheeks, while the first pang of separation was at 
its keenest in their hearts, while the memory of 
the funeral was not a day old yet? Not their 
last friend left; not the faithful woman 
heart bled for them, No! silence for 
ent time at all risks—merciful silence 
days to come! r 

She left the room with the will and the letter 
in her hand—with the natural, human pity 
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sisters, caught her ear. After a moment's con- 
sideration she checked herself, turned back, and 
quickly descended the stairs again. Both Nore’ 
and Magdalen knew of the interview betwee) 
Mr. Pendril and herself; she had felt it her duty 
to show them his letter making the appoint- 
ment. Could she excite their suspicion by lock- 
ing herself up from them in her room as soon 
as the lawyer had left the house? Her hand 
trembled on the stair-rail} she felt that her face 
might betray her. The self-forgetful fortitude, 
which had never failed her until that day, had 
been tried once too often—had been tasked be- 
yond its powers at last. 

At the hall door she reflected for a moment 
again, and went into the n, directing her 
steps to a rustic bench table placed out of 
sight of the house among the trees. In t 
times she had often sat there with Mrs. Van- 
stone on one side, with Norah on the other, with 
Magdalen and the dogs romping on the grass. 
Alone she sat there now—the will and the letter, 
which she dared not trust out of her own pos- 
session, laid on the table—her head bowed over 
them; her face hidden in her hands. Alone 
she sat there, and tried to rouse her sinking 


courage. 

Doubts thronged on her of the dark days to 
come; dread beset her of the hidden danger 
which her own silence toward Norah and Mag- 
dalen might store up in the near future. The 
accident of a moment might suddenly reveal the 
truth. Mr. Pendril might write, might person- 
ally address himself to the sisters, in the natural 
conviction that she had enlightened them. Com- 
plications might gather round them at a mo- 
ment’s notice; unforeseen necessities might arise 
for immediately leaving the house. She saw all 
these perils—and still the cruel courage to face 
the worst, and speak, was as far from her as 
ever. Ere long the thickening conflict of her 
thoughts forced its way Uitward for relief in 
words and actions. She raised her head and 
beat her hand helplessly on the table. 

**God help me, what am I to do!” she broke 
out. ‘How am I to tell them?” 

‘* There is no need to tell them,” said a voice 
behind her. ‘‘They know it already.” 

She started to her feet, and looked round. 
It was Magdalen who stood before her—Magda- 
len who had those words. 

Yes, there was the graceful figure, in its 
mourning garments, standing out tall and black 
and motionless against the leafy back-ground. 
There was Magdalen herself, with a changeless 
stillness on her white face; with an icy resigna- 
tion in her steady gray eyes. 

‘*We know it ar X she repeated, in clear, 
measured tones. ‘*Mr. Vanstone’s daughters 
are Nobody’s Children, and the law leaves them 
hel; at their uncle’s mercy.” 


own words, exactly as he had spoken them. 
{ae Gath eanpend teak and caught at 
the bench to support herself. head swam ; 
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she ae her eyes in » momentary faintness. 

When opened Magdalen’s arm was 
Maglulen’s breath fanned her 

cheek, *s cold lips kissed her. She 
the kiss ; touch of the girl’s 

thrilled -her with terror. 

soon 
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“Under the open windcw.’ 

‘All the time ?” iia. 

From beginning to ” 

She had listened—this girl of in the 
first week of her orphanage, had ned to the 


whole terrible revelation, word by word, as it 
fell from the lawyer’s lips, and had never once 





betrayed herself! From first to last, the only 
movements which had escaped her had been 


movements guarded enough and slight enough 
to be mistaken for the passage of the summer 
breeze through the leaves! 

“Don’t try to ee she said, in softer 
and gentler tones, ‘‘ Don't look at me with 
those doubtingeyes. What wrong have I done? 
When Mr. Pendril wished to speak to you about 
Norah and me his letter gave us our choice to 
be present at the interview, or to keepaway. If 
my elder sister decided to keep away how could 
Icome? How could I hear my own story ex- 
cept as I did? My listening has done no harm. 
It has done good—it has saved you the distress 
of speaking to us. You have suffered enough 
for us already: it is time we learned to suffer for 
ourselves. Ihavelearned. And Norah is learn- 
ing.” 

** Norah !” 

“Yes. I have done all I could to spare you. 
I have told Norah.” 

She had told Norah! Was this girl, whose 
courage had faced the terrible necessity from 
which a woman old enough to be her mother 
had recoiled, the girl Miss Garth had brought 
up? the girl whose nature she had believed to 
be as ‘well known to her as her own? 

‘‘ Magdalen!” she cried out, passionately, ‘‘you 


frighten me!” 
"Magdalen only sighed, and turned wearily 


away. 
‘*Try not to think worse of me than I de- 

serve,” she said ‘‘I can’t cry. My heart is 
umbed 


until it was lost among the trees. While 
it was in sight she could think of nothing else. 
The moment it was gone she thought of Norah. 
Pe a Ne. box exparionce of the s1s- 
ters led her instinctively to the elder 


f 
; 


- Norah was still in her own room. She was 
sitting on the couch by the window, with her 
mother’s old music-book—the keepsake which 
Mrs. Vanstone had found in her husband’s study 
on the day of her husband’s death—spread open 
on her lap. She looked up from it with such 
quiet sorrow, and pointed with such ready kind- 
ness to the vacant place at her side, that Miss 
Garth doubted for the moment whether Magda- 
len had spoken the truth. ‘‘ See,” said Norah, 
simply, turning to the first leaf in the music- 
book. ‘‘My mother’s name written in it, and 
some verses to my father on the next page. We 
may keep this for ourselves if we keep nothing 
else.” She put her arm round Miss Garth’s 
neck, and a faint tinge of color stole over her 
cheeks. ‘I see anxious thoughts in your face,” 
she whispered. ‘ Are anxious about me? 
Are you doubting w r I have heard it? I 
have heard the whole truth. J might havé felt 
it bitterly later; it is too soon to feel it now. 
You have seen Magdalen? She went out to find 
you—where did you leave her?” 

‘In the garden. I couldn't speak to her; I 
couldn't look at her. Magdalen has frightened 


me.” 
, startled and dis- 


Norah rose hurriedly ;. 
tressed by Miss Garth’s reply. 

‘Don’t think ill of dalen,” she said. 
‘* Magdalen suffers in secret more than I do. 
Try not to grieve over what you have heard 
about us this morning. it matter who we 
are, or what we keep or lose? What loss is 
there for us after the loss of our father and 
mother? Oh, Miss Garth, there is the only bit- 
omens _ A “ we remember of them when 
we laid t in the grave yesterday? Nothing 
but the love they gave us—the love we must 
never hope for again. What else can we re- 
member to-day? What change can the world, 
and the world’s cruel laws, make in our memory 
of the kindest father, the kindest mother, that 
children ever had!” She stopped; struggled 
with her rising grief; and quietly, resolutel 
kept it down. ‘‘ Will you mak here,” she me f 
‘‘ while I go and bring Magdalen back? Mag- 
dalen was always your favorite: I want her to 
be your favorite still.” She laid the music-book 
gently on Miss Garth’s lap, and left the room. 


“M was always your favorite.” 

Tenderly as they had been spoken, those words 
fell reproachfully on Miss Garth’s ear. For the 
first time in the long companionship of her pu- 
pils and herself, a doubt whether she, and all 
those about her, had not been fatally mistaken 
in their relative estimate of the sisters, now 
forced itself on her mind. 

She had studied the natures of her two pupils 
in the daily intimacy of twelve years. Those 
natures, which she believed herself to have sound- 
ed through all their depths, had been suddenly 
tried in the sharp o of affliction. How had 
they come out from the test? As her previous 
experience had prepared her to see them? No: 
in flat contradiction to it. 

What did such a result as this imply ? 

Thoughts came to her as she asked herself 
any _—_— which have startled and saddened 
us all. 


Does there exist m every human being, be- 
neath that outward and visible character which 
is shaped into form by the social influences sur- 
rounding us, an inward, invisible disposition 
which is part of ourselves; which education may 
indirectly modify, but can never hope to change ? 
Is the philosophy which denies this, and asserts 
_ we are with bn gerry Be blank 

eets of r, @ philosophy whi failed to 
sonnasts thet ws enn Gut bale ith Wikh Rete 
a philosophy which has never compared 


two infants of a few days old, and has never e. 


served that those infants are not born with blank 
tempers for mothers and nurses to fill up at will ? 
Are there, infinitely varying with each individual, 
inbred forces of Good and Evil in all of us, deep 
down below the reach of mortal encouragement 
and mortal repression—hidden Good and hid- 


den Evil, both alike at the mercy of the libera. 
ting opportunity and the sufficient temptation ? 
Within these earthly limits is earthly Circum. 
stance ever the key; and can no human vigi- 
lance warn us beforehand of the forces impris- 
oned in ourselves which that key may unlock ? 

For the first time thoughts such as these rose 
darkly—as shadowy and terrible ibilities— 
in Miss Garth’s mind. For the first time she 
associated those possibilities with the con- 
duct and characters, with the future lives and 
fortunes, of the orphan sisters. 

ing, as in a glass, darkly, into the two 

natures, she felt her way, doubt by doubt, from 
one possible truth to another. It might be that 
the upper surface of their characters was #1 that 
she had thus far plainly seen in Norah and Mag- 
dglen. It might be that the unallaring secrecy 
and reserve of one sister, the all-attractive open- 
ness and high spirits of the other, were more or 
less referable, in each case, to those physical 
causes which work toward the production of 
moral results. It might be that under the sur- 
face so formed—a surface which there had been 
nothing, hitherto, in the happy, prosperous, un- 
eventful lives of the sisters © ttart—torene of 
inborn and inbred disposition had remained con- 
cealed which the shock of the first serious ca- 
lamity in their lives had sow thrown up into 
view. Was this so? Was thé" ise of the 
future shining with prophetic light through the 
surface-shadow of Norah’s reserve, and darken- 
ing with prophetic gloom under the surface glit- 
ter of Magdalen’s bright spirits? If the life of 
the elder sister was destined henceforth to be the 
ripening-ground of the undeveloped Good that 
was in her, was the life of the younger doomed 
to be the battle-field of mortal conflict with the 
roused forces of Evil in herself? 
_ On the brink of that terrible conclusion Miss 
Garth shrank back in dismay. Her heart was 
the heart of atrue woman. It accepted the con- 
viction which raised Norah higher in her love: 
it rejected the doubt which threatened to place 
Magdalen lower. She rose and paced the room 
impatiently ; she recoiled with an angry sudden- 
ness from the whole train of thought in which 
her mind had been engaged but the moment be- 
fore. What if there were dangerous elements 
in the strength of Magdalen’s character—was it 
not her duty to help the girl against herself? 
How had she performed that duty? She had 
let herself be governed by first fears and first 
impressions; she had never waited to consider 
whether Magdalen’s openly acknowledged ac- 
tion of that morning might not i a self-sac- 
rificing fortitude, which promiged in after-life 
the noblest and highest results. She had let 
Norah go — , words of tender re- 
monstrance, 0 ing » which she 
should first have en a **Oh!” she 
thonght bitterly, “how long I have lived in the 
world, and how little I have known of my own 
weakness and wickedness usmil to-day !” 


The door of the room o Norah came 
in, as she had gone out, alone. 

**Do you remember leaving any thing on the 
little table by the garden-seat ?” asked, qui- 


etly. 

Before Miss Garth could answer the question 
— held out her father’s will and her father’s 

ter. 

‘* Magdalen came back after you went away,” 
she a Pe lores last relics. She 
heard Mr. Pendril sa were her legacy and 
mine. ‘hen & eudhdets dnaattenahe wes 
reading the letter. There was no need for me 
to speak to her: our father had spoken to her 
nee See -how she has hstened to 

” 

She pointed to the letter. The traces of heavy 
tear-drops lay thick over the last lines of the dead 
man’s ing. 

‘* Her tears,” said Norah, softly. 

Miss Garth's head drooped low over the mute 

— of Magdalen’s return to her better 
self. 
‘Oh, never doubt her again!” pleaded No- 
rah. ‘*We are alone now—we have our hard 
way through the world to walk on as patiently 
aswecan. If Magdalen ever falters and turns 
back, help her for the love of old.+ nes; help 
her against herself.” 

‘*With all my heart and strength, as God 
shall judge me, with the devotion of my whole 
life!” In those fervent words Miss Garth an- 
swered. She took the hand which Norah held 
out to her, and it, in sorrow and humility, 
to her lips. ‘*Oh, my love, forgive me! I have 
been miserably blind—I have never valued you 
as I ought!” 

Norah gently checked her before she could 
hispered, ‘‘Come with me 


The future! Who could see the faintest 
glimmer of it? Who could see any thing but 
the ill-omened figure of Michael Vanstone post- 
ed d on the verge of the present time, and 
closing all the prospect that lay beyond him ? 
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in might. As we pass Plum Point the 
— w Bluff looms up in the distance like a 
toe ae ne cnt Guar contrasts 
with the uni low and plashy shores of the river 
w from Columbus down. On rounding the 


and round the lowest end of the bluff, covering a space 
more than three miles. 


Thg tion we occupy and its relation to that of the 
gnemy is not unlike that at Island No. 10. The com- 
me ot is so much like that that one 


the point, and the gun-boats at 
a short distance in the stream. 

The mortars belch forth their terrible misefles in columns 
of smoke across the point in the same ; the 
little snorting tenders keep up the same incessant 
from boat to boat, and the transports, tugs, and |. 
tion boats lie peacefully at the shore with the black smoke 


did 
Po Vag im ten copy my apd wend - the hostilities. 
eir function seems to be to convoy the fleet and keep 
ward against the hostile ships. 


suited to the purpose. 





NEW ORLEANS. 


WE give on page 292 a fine view of New Or- 
LEANS, and on page 294 three views of the Ap- 
PROACHES TO THAT CITY BY WAY OF THE RiGo- 
Lets. On page 293 we illustrate CommoporE 
Farracut’s Guir SQuapDROoN, together with Com- 
mMovORE PortTer’s Mortar F.eet, and Forts 
Jackson and Str. Puriip; and on page 295 we 
give a Map or THe Misstssrppr River, showing 
its course from its mouth to Cairo. 

At the time we write we know nothing positive- 
ly with regard to the progress of affairs at New 
Orleans, but dispatches through rebel sources state 
that the city fell on 25th. We know that Commo- 
dore Farragut’s expedition entered the Mississippi 
River a month ago—in the last week of March. 
For some time after their first appearance they 
seem to have been inactive. But on 23d we 
heard through rebel sources of the bombardment 
of Fort Jackson, which was represented as “ ter- 
rific.” Our next intelligence is contained in the 
following telegram which was published in the 


Petersburg Express of 26th : 
OBILE, April 95, 1862. 


M 
The enemy passed Fort Jackson at four o'clock yester- 
da eneen Pe ates Mew Ontaree she 


of the Mississippi River, about 100 miles from its 
mouth, 1668 miles southwest from New York, and 
1438 southwest from Washington. The city is 
built around a bend in the river, from which cir- 
cumstance it bears the sobriquet of “ The Crescent 
City.” The site inclines gently from the margin 
of the Mississippi toward the marshy ground in the 
rear, and is froin two to five feet above the level 
of the river at the usual spring freshets. To pre- 
vent inundations an embankment or levee, about 
fifteen feet wide and six feet high, has been raised, 
extending 120 miles above the city, and to Port 
Plaquemine, 43 miles below it. Theold city proper, 
originally laid out by the French, is in the form of 
a 


venient breadth, well paved, and usually intersect 
each other at right angles. Canal Street is the 
broadest, being over one hundred feet in width, 
with a grass-plot in the centre about twenty-five 
feet wide, extending throughout its entire length. 


Most of the buildings are constructed of brick, and |.- 


are generally low, except in the business portion, 
where they are usually five or six stories high. 
The dwellings in the suburbs, many of them, par- 
ticularly in Lafayette, are surrounded with spacious 
yards, beautifully decorated with the orange, lemon, 
magnolia, and other ornamental trees. A base- 
ment about six feet high constitutes the only cellar, 
as none are sunk below the surface on account of 
the marshy character of the ground. In different 
sections of the city are several public squares, 
among which may be mentioned Jackson 

formerly Place de Armes, occupying the 
centre of the river front of the old town plot, now 
the First District. It is ornamented with shell 
walks, shrubbery, statuettes, etc., and is much fre- 
quented for recreation. 


St. Philip, which Commodore Farragut must have 
taken or silenced, will be read with interest: 








FORT JACKSON. 


FORT ST. PHILIP. 
This fort is situated on the left or east bank of the Mis- 
sissippi River, about seventy miles below New Orleans. 
casemated fort, and, with its one hun- 
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{International Exhibition, 1862. 


THE LONDON ART JOURNAL, FOR 
APRIL. 
Contains the first division of an 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF THE 


International Exhibition. 


This portion will consist of 200 Illustrated pages (nearly 
one thousand engravings), and will be continued for eight 
consecutive months, 

WITHOUT EXTRA CHARGE. 
Price 75 cents per month. $9 per Anaoum. 
Subscriptions received, and the trade supplied by 
VIRTUE & CO., 20 John Street, New York. 





Agents wanted—to assume Agen- 
cies and to canvass for a Great National Work on the Wak 
ror THe Union. Endorsed by the President, Cabinet, and 
many eminent citizens. Fifty to seventy-five dollars 
week can readily be made by an active Canvasser. For 
particulars address or apply to E. F. HOVEY, General 
Agent, ms AS. D. TORREY, Publisher, 13 Spruce Street, 

vew Yor 


HICKCOX'S STENCIL CHEST 
CONTAINS A COMPLETE OUTFIT FOR CUTTING 





| Ma ishing Neel ed 







. 


Clothing, Cards, Books, &e. Price from $15 to $30. 
ua of comenia 1 set Capital Letters; 1 set Small to 
match; 1 set figures, Border Tools, &e.; 1 pair 
Shears, 1 steel Hammer, 1 lignum vite Block, 1 Die Facer, 
1 Block Scraper, 1 Scroll Pattern, 1 Rule, 1 Seriber, 1 pair 
Dividers, 1 Whetstone, 1 Graver, 1 bottle Polishing Pow- 
der. Sue, fee fifty —— quality) ath nat; 
stock for 1 tes w! namely ; en 

eared 100 Brass Plates, and 100 Brush- 
ples, send red 





cure for Corns, Bunions, Frosted and 
25 and 50 cts., sent by mail. Sold by Druggists. Dr. J. 
Briggs, Chiropodist, Proprietor, 212 Broadway, N. Y. 


Prescott’s Cartridge Revolvers 








88 to 


Size, carries a Ball weighing 
or 4in. Revolver, a Ball 80 to the Ib. 
By recent experiments made in the Army, these Revolv- 
ers were — the best and most effective weapons 
in use. 


Ballard’s Patent Breech-Loading Rifle. 


The 8in., or New 
the Ib., and the No. 


This arm is entirely new, and is universally ackuow!- 
edged to be the nearest to perfection of any Breech-Load- 
pb mee a Length of barrel 24 inches, = 
of 7 pounds, ee eae. 
and 44 copper water-proof . For particulars call 
or send for a Cireular to 

MERWIN & BRAY, Sole Agents, 
No, 262 Broadway, N. Y. 


F. Derby & Company, 





TAILORS and IMPORTERS, invite the special atten- 
tion of th.ir ‘riends and the public to their LARGE, 
CHOICE, and ATTRACTIVE RTMENT of SPRING 
and SUMMER GOODS for men's wear—entirely 


gentle 
NEW STYLES, which they are willing to make up to or- 
der in their-usual well known style of excellence, at 
POPULAR PRICES, 
No. 57 Walker Street, New York. 


y us as fast assentin. Address 
J. H. WINSLOW & CO., 
208 Broadway, N. Y. 


Commercial Travelers-and Agents 
Wanted to Sell our 


25 Cent Portfolio Package. 


Contents—18 Sheets Note Paper, 18 Envelopes, 1 Pen- 
5 wings, 1 New M ‘hod fi = a’ 
ymn, 1 New Met for Computing 
Peahboneble Em igns for Collars, 

1 for Corner 





Garden, and 
Bravutiren Agricole or JEweLey. $10 a day can be 
Send stamp for Circular of wholesale prices. 


WEIR & CO., 43 South Third Street, Phila., Pa. 





FRIENDS OF SOLDIERS! 

All Articles for Soldiers at Baltimore. Washington, Hil- 
ton Head, Newbern, and all places occupied by Union 
troops, should be sent, at half rates, by HARNDEN’S 
EXPRESS, No. 74 Broadway. Sutlers charged low rates. 


To all Wanting Farms. 


New Serriement or VINELAND.—30 miles from Phil- 
adelphia by Railroad. i 





visited the p , together with the “ Vineland Rural,” 
giving full ption, will be furnished. Address 
CHAS. K. LANDIS, P.M., Vineland P.O., Cumberland 
County, New Jersey. 
Head-Quarters for Cheap 
Jewelry. 
HEAD-QUARTERS FOR BRACELETS. 
é UARTERS FOR LOCKETS. 
H UARTERS FOR RINGS. 
UARTERS FOR VEST CHAINS. 
UARTERS FOR NECK CHAINS. 
HEAD-QUARTERS FOR ALL KINDS OF SETS. 
HEAD-QUARTERS FOR ALL KINDS OF PINS. 
HEA! ARTERS FOR MINIATURE PINS OF ALL 


Grand Opening!!! 
BRODIE’S 
_ Stock of Spring 
and 


Summer 
MANTILLAS, 


Now Ready for Inspection 
at his 


OLD STAND, 
300 Canal Street, 
and 











His Palace of Fashion, 


Under the Fifth Avenue Motel, 
Corner of 23d Street, 
New York. 


VIOLIN MUSIC—A. NEW COLLEC- 
TION. 


NE HUNDRED BEAUTIFUL MELODIES for the 
Violin, selected from all the best Operas. Price, 50 
cents. Sent by mail on receipt of the price. Published 
by OLIVER DITSON & CO., 277 Washington St., Boston. 


Rheumatism, Dropsy, &c. 
walking in hot weather, will ind, by wearing Mertaw 
owed eee Gatvano Exscrao ‘ALLIO INSOLES, 
mm 
having yet failed in hundreds of 
acircular. Sent by Express for $1. Office No. 429 Broad- 
way, New York. 














MPLOYMENT. A New Enrerrnzise. 


ber of Agents. A liberal salary and expenses 
mission allowed. —- stamp, 
Ens, Boston, Mask. (Clip 


t cure from their use—never 
cases. Call, or send for 


Tae FRanguin Sewing Macuine Co, want a num- 

paid, or com- 
Haseis Broru- 
out for reference.) e 








O YOU WANT LUXURIANT 
WHISKERS OR MUSTACHES ?—My Onguent will 


jury 
sent by mail, free, to any address, on receipt of . 
te E.G. GRAHAM. No. 100 Nessau Street, NY. 


MPLOYMENT.—Agents Wanted in every 
Town and to enter into a respectable and 
lars address, with red 

R. J. H. WARNER, 
54 East 12th Street, New York. 


For Sale or to Let. 


The premises Nos. SOD and. S11 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, formerly occupied by Messrs. L. J. Levy & 





oermanent business. 
stamp, . 





New York. 





Wed Cards and Note Pa 
J. EVERDELL’S celebrated i}? t, 
302 Broadway, cor. Duane Street, N.Y. Samples by mail. 


959 ORNAMENTAL IRON 
WORK, W: Cast, and Wire. 
IRON RAILING AHS, BALCONIES, 





near Broadway, New York, 


‘THE ALBION, ‘stccviisned ts 1522 
DEVOTED TO 


NEWS, PO AND 
GENERAL 
geod in tesdeee Ossie Sianicte 
D men Co r 
ALBION OFFICE, 16 Beckman St, N.Y, 








at 


GUARDS, and [RON FURNITURE of every descrip- 
of four 8 





Card Albums Patent. 





Every Man his own Printer. 
Portable Printing-Offices for the Army and Navy, Drug- 
gists, and Business Men generally. Send for a circular. 





for Agents !—Send stamp for Circu- 
lar. C. N, ¥. 





AGENTS! 
mailed 


Send for our 
PRIZE STATIONERY PACKETS. 
PACKETS FOR THE MILLION. 


EXCELSIOR STATIONERY PACKETS, 





HEAD-QUARTERS for UNION STATIONERY AND 
PRIZE PACKAGES of every Circulars free. 

P. HASKINS & O0O., 36 &., N. Y. 
“ wy Ys. a buy “ Onguents” ) 
IN DAYS." at 
$1'00 a box, but send for a K with this 
and many not before 
Tth edition. Mailed free on of 3 dimes ; 

for $1, by C. E. HUNTER & CO., XN. 





A BEAUTIFUL MICROSCOPE! 
MAGNIFYING 500 TIMES, FOR IN SILVER. 


Five of different $ 
F. C, BOW Box 229, Boston, Mass. 


The New Iusse of Postage Stamps, of «ll 
denominatious, for sale. Apply to 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


To European Travellers. 








Harper’s Hand-Book 
Travellers in 


Europe and the East. 


Being a Guide through France, Belgium, Hol- 
land, Germany, Austria, Italy, Sicily, Egypt, 
Syria, Turkey, Greece, Switzerland, Russia, 
Denmark, Sweden, Spain, and Great Britain 
and Ireland. By W. Pemproxe Fernincs. 
With a map embracing colored routes of trav- 
el in the above countries. Large 12mo, Cloth, 


75; Tucks, for Travellers, $3 00; 
Stee 
Ea Sent by mail, prstage prepald, on receipt of price. 
Close of the: Twenty-Fourth Volume. 


HARPER’S 


NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
Por May, 1862. 





One Copy for one Year 
‘Two Copies for Ome Year . . . . « ° 
Three or more Copies for One Year geach). 200 
And an Extra Copy, gratis, for every Club of Exeut 
SCnsckisERs. 
Hazree’s Macazine and Hagren’s Weexv, together, 
one year, $4 00. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Puvtisnens, 
Franxiuww Squans, New Yorx. 


HARPER’S WEEKLY. 
Single Copies Six Cents. 


A Thrilling Story, 
Entitled, 


NO NAME, 
By Wilkie Collins, 


AUTHOR OF 
“The Woman in White,” 
Richly Illustrated by John McLenan, 
Was commenced in the Number for March 15 (No. 272) of 


HARPER’S WEEKLY, 
And will be continued from week to week until completed. 








TERMS. 
One Copy for Ome Year. . . . . «. «$250 
One for Two Years S240 2 SS 
Ten forOne Year . . . . ~ . 1800 


. 18 
An Metra will be allewed for Chub of Tax 
n Copy every 


a oe nee 
WHiimrsx’s Wax is electrotyped, and Back Number 


be had at an 
“vy V., for the Years 1857, 1856, 


time. 
5 IL, TIL, IV., and 

1860, and 1861, of * HARPER'S WEEKLY,” hand- 

10, ins . Price $3 50 cach, are now 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Punt.isuzsa, 
_ Puanxiat Squanz, New Youm _ 


& 
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_ HARPER'S WEEKLY. 
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1851. 


Brotuer Jonaruan. ‘There, Jounny, that’s the way to build a Yacht! 


Some of these 
days I'll show you how to make a Man-of-War. "(See London Punch, aban 1851.) 





_ [Myr 10, 1862, 





a. PROMISE FULFILLED. 


| 


' 





1862. 


Brotuer Jonatuan, ‘* There, Jounny, I 


said I’d tell you how to make a Man-of-War! 


I 


guess that’s about right! How do you like it?”—(See London Times, April, 1862 ) 











Davis Collamore & Co., 


Importers and Dealers in 


| eae Glass, &c., 
479 Broadway, 


BETWEEN GRAND AND BROOME STREETS, 


Are now prepared to offer a largely-increased assort- 


Beas 
> | ment of Goods in their line, including all desirable art- 





Professor JonaTHan ‘giving the Crowned Heads of Europe a few Notions on Naval 
Architecture. 











New Dime Books. 


Beadle’s Dime 
Player, for 1862. Annual Edition. 
Contsining Reports of the Base-Ball 
Conventiona—the Average Play of the 
Leading Clubs—the celebra Fash- 
ion Course Matches —and the Great 
Silver Ball Match. 


Bendie’s Dime Novels, No. 88. : 
The Wrong Man: ‘ 
_ A Tace ov tox Earny Serrcements. 
We have in this fige Novel the society of the early 
Western Settlements daguerreotyped to the life, with all 


its remorkable characters and strange iucideats. 
Ten be each. For sale by all News Dealers. Sent, 


post-pa Send for a Catalogue. Ad. 
dress "BEADLE & i & COMPANY, Publishers, New York. 








Best Military Map 
H. H. LLOYD & CO’S 


GREAT MAP OF THE 


Border and Southern States, 


Which is constantly revised and specially marked to illas- 
trate the progress of the war. 
PITTSBURGH LANDING, CORINTH, 
FORT WRIGHT, YORKTOWN, 
STA’ FREDERICKSBURG, FORT PU LASKEI, 
THE DEFENSES OF NEW ORLEANS, 
and all noted places are mapped out distinctly and accu- 


one 
he Christian Adyocate and Journal says (April 17): 
es “t Se d anybody, who reads 





Acmas Bs p 5s SOLAR MATCHES 
WANTED, in sections where not appoin 

Only-tho*e who ean command «8 cash want 
Te right kind of men treated with . 
Cirenlar for Agnee—Suaen oe gtamp for reply. 
‘The Solar Matches are s c= other es now 
in marke!—as they pie Fohut, herve no unipleas- 
ant smell when baraing, wt a fire, and are as cheap 
as the suffocating elphor matches, - Smart ment 
are finding this the best paying business ever they tried. 
Already our factory is running night and to. sup 
orders. Address a AK MATCH Co., Nos. Tie od 08 
Beckman Street, N. 





AMALGAM BELLS for 
Churehes, Schools, Fai 
&c., superior in tone and du- 
rability to any other metal, 
aud less than half the price, 
or 124 cts. per Ib, Old brass 
taken in ex Send 
for Circular to 

PRATT, ROBINSON & 
CO., 196 William Street, 
New York. 








INVALID, —You will cet the Recipe for a sure enre 
for Coughs, Colds, Consumption, and all Long A tlections, 
hy sending to D. Adee, 381 Pearl Street, N.Y. He sends 
it froe. Write for it.—Jt has cured thousande. 





in these times of Ci ar.” 

* We have ten kinds of war mapé and charts. A sample 
of either, matied paid, for 25 cents. Stamps reevived. 

UNU: SUAL Se ao OFFERED AGI'NTS, 

i. H. Publishers, 
No 3s Howard Street, 
New York. 

N. B. inserting this advertisement con- 

apiouously wil recebe too cptes of the map aivetion 


Rebel Notes and Postage Stamps! 
Nine different Rebel Notes and Shinplasters and three 


different Rebel sent post-paid, on receipt 
of 5° cents. Trade applied at $2 pe 1, _— per 








Traveling . UP- 
TLAM, 408 Chestnus Toi 
" -Head-Quarters for Cheap Jewelry. — 1" 
pieces of Jewelry for $4, comprising the same de- 
scription of Jewelry as used in e 





HEWERS AND SMOKERS WHO ARE™ 


destroying their health and intellect by the use of 
tobacco, send for a pamphlet describing a substitute atid 
remedy, ISAAC G, SWAN, Drawer No, 158, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 





icles, either staple or novel, carefully selected from the 
| bert foreign and domestic markets. 

They take this opportunity of thanking their customers 
and the public for the continued favor which they have 
extended to their Establishment since its 


Formation in 1842, 


and trust, by further exertion, to secure an increased 


Quality Good. Prices Low. 
ACK NUMBERS of, HARPER’S MAG- 
AZINE and WEEKLY constantly on hand. Also 
the Bound Volumes, and a full Stock of Harper & Broth- 
ers’ Publications, Orders from the Trade promptly filled 
at Publishers’ prices. A. WILLIAMS & CO., 
100 Washington Street, Bostos, Mas, 


The Diaphragm Filter 


Has been awarded 2 Gold and 8 Silver Medals by the 
American Institute, Mass. Mechanics’ Charitable Associa- 
tion, and Maryland Institute, and certifi from nearly 
all the medical faculty. The Winter deposits washire 
into the streams at this season makes the water very im- 

re. It is especially adapted for rain and river waters. 

nufactured and warranted by 
ALEX. McKENZIE, 
305 Fourth Street, New York, 
near Broadway. 


“ Discretion is the Better Part of Valor.” 


&@~ CARTE PHOTOGRAPHS, FOR ALBUMS, of this 
capital sketch by the inimitable pte ¥ published by, 
E. ANTHONY, 
601 Broadway, N. Y. 
Sent by mail on receipt of 25 eents, 


| patronage. 














Also, " Done Gone” and ‘+The Neglected Picture,"' same | 


1,000 Portraits of eminent Americans for Albums. 
Photographic Albums in great variety. “ 
Catalogue sent on receipt of stamp. 


PAssrort OFFICE, No. ane Broadway, 
near Fulton Street, Ground Floo: 


Naturalized citiz: must prod 











their certificates. 


Informatien for travelers furnished on application at the 
Office, or in reply to letters addressed PASSPORT OF- 
FICK, Box 3.313, New York. 





BALLOU'’S” 
PATENTED 
F. ¥. & 





French Yoke 
SHIRTS. 





WARRANTED 
TO FIT. 


Send for a“ 


Cireular. 





BALLOU BROS., 
No. 409 Broadway, 


New York. 


For sale by all the principal Dealers through the 
UNITED STATES. 


James Parrish, 


Shirt Manufacturer, 
323 Canal Street, near Broadway, New York. 
SUPERIOR SHIRTS made to measure, $18, $21, and 
$24 per dozen. 
&2~ Family supply.store of Bosoms, Collors, and Wrist- 
bands for Shirt making, at redueed pric:s. 


ARTIFICIAL LEGS 


SFILPH 

















GENTS. _THE DIME PANP ROSP HO. 
SIUM PRIZE PACKAGE, PRICE 10 CENTs, 
CONTAINS 16 ARTICLES, ALL’ NEW AND ORIGINAL, 
LACH PACKAGE HAS A GIFT OF JEWELRY. 
Send stamp for a circular. 
W. H. Cc ATELY & co., 102 Nasaan St. N.Y 
A GENTS OF ACTIVITY AND ENERG a¥ 
ean make from $5 to $10 per day by engaging in 
sale of the VALUABLE PRIZE STATIONERY 
RECIPE PACKAGE AND ENVELOPE. 
Our Stationery is superior, and our Jewelry consirts of 
FORTY VARIETIES, each article manufactured with 
ARTISTIC TASTE. 
For information send for a circular; mailed free. 
RICKARDS & CO., 102 y2 Nassau | Street, N.Y 
GENT—IF YOU WI ISH TO TO INVEST 
A SMALL CAPITAL IN A PAYING BUSINESS, 
Examine the merits of the 
MULTOMICROON. Pays 150 per cent. to Agents. 
Call and see it, or send stamp for circular. 
8 C. RICKARDS & CO., 102 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


The New Books. —G. P. PUTNAM, : 2 
Broadway, ill send by mail, on Rad 1 of price, + 

I. IRVING'S LIFE AND ‘LETTERS. Vol.1. $159 

If. UNDERCURRENTS. By Kimball. 4th ed., $1 2). 

Ill, 8ST. LEGER. 7th ed., $1 25. 

IV. BAYARD TAYLOR'S New Volume. $1 25. 

“— Count C AVOUR. By Prof. Botta. 75 cents. 


SENT BY BY EXPRESS 


WARD'S. 











PERFECT FITTING 


SHIRTS. 


sucinat at Wholesale Prices, 


Made to Measure at $20 per doz. 
OR SIX FOR TEN 
MADE OF NEW YORK MILLS MUSLIN, 
With fine Linen and warrranted as es a Shirt 
as sold in retail stores for $2 50 
ALSO, THE V VERY BEST SHIRTS THAT’ CAN BE 
DE, $26 00 PER DOZEN, 

P. s_-Thoees who think I can not make a good Shirt for 
$20 per dozen are mistaken. Here is the cost of one dozen 
$20 fine shirts. 

30 yards of Nog Verh inate 26 18.0, per yd.. $5 40 
7 yards of fine Linen, at 56c. per ya: 3 92 
Making and cutting.....,.....2:-s0+-+5 6 00 
Laundry, $1; buttons and cotton, T5c.. a 

Prot ... Jove veosstscdehosess Gobveese’ eee 298 









SelfMeasurement for Shirts. 

Printed directions for self-measnrement, list of prices, 
and drawings of different styles of shirts and collars sent 
free everywhere, These rules are so easy to understand 
that any one can take their own measure. I warrant 
perfect fit. 

The cash can be paid tothe Bxpress Company on re- 
receipt of the 

The Express Company have orders to allow all parties 
to examine the goods before paying for them. “Ifthe cvols 
are not a8 represented, you are at liberty to return them 


Ss. W. H. WARD, from Eondon, 
387. Broadway, up. stairs, 


Between White and Walker Streate, NEW YOR RK. 


DELMONICO’S, 
Corner of 6th Avenue and 
- 14th Street, — 


WILL BE OPENED 


Wednesday, April 9, 
+ 1862. 


Sealy: of all Kinds Repaired. 


oF mail golicited. The cost of sieehiiag sent im- 
motintely bar'resaipt of Goods. Gold Pen Repointed 25 


cts. Address E. 8. JOHNSON, 15 Maiden Lane, N. ¥. 














